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Page  11,  line  8  from  foot  should  read:  ‘Do  you  forgive 
one  another  as  Christ  forgave  you?’ 

The  last  line  on  this  page,  which  is  omitted,  should 
read:  ‘Therefore  we  say  to  you:  Rejoice  in  hope.’ 

Page  36,  line  2,  read  ‘inescapable  task’. 

Page  39,  line  17,  read  ‘quests  and  questionings’. 

Page  49,  line  27,  delete  ‘a’  before  ‘nuclei’. 

Page  72,  last  line,  read  ‘unnatural  divisions’. 

Page  75,  line  5,  read  ‘IV’  for  ‘VI’. 

Page  76,  line  17,  read  ‘In  all  such  .  .  .  .’ 

Page  82,  line  23,  read  ‘4.  The  World  Council  .  .  .  .’ 

Page  83,  line  8  from  foot,  read  ‘governments  of  their 
countries’. 

Page  96,  line  15  from  foot,  read  ‘Christian  doctrine  of 
man’. 

Page  99,  line  1 1  from  foot,  read  ‘The  preparatory  work¬ 
ing  paper’. 

Page  109,  line  12  from  foot,  read  ‘an  opportunity  to 
respond  to  this  call  of  God  .  .  .  .’ 


PREFACE 


The  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
convened  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
August  15-31,  1954,  was  the  most  widely  representative  church 
gathering  ever  held.  Both  in  denominational  and  geographical 
range,  the  Evanston  Assembly  came  nearer  to  being  a  cross- 
section  of  worldwide  Christianity  (except  for  the  Church  of 
Rome)  than  any  previous  meeting  of  this  kind. 

The  World  Council  is  made  up  of  163  different  Churches  in 
48  countries.  They  represent  all  major  branches  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  Old  Catholics,  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  other  ancient 
Churches  of  the  East. 

Because  of  this  widely  representative  character  the  conclusions 
of  the  Evanston  Assembly  have  exceptional  significance.  While 
they  claim  no  ecclesiastical  authority  and  are  not  binding  upon 
any  Church  or  church-member,  they  possess  an  important  moral 
authority.  It  is  the  kind  of  intrinsic  value  which  comes  from 
serious  study  and  discussion,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  on  the  part 
of  Christians  of  diverse  backgrounds,  when  their  ‘ecumenical 
encounter’  discloses  a  real  measure  of  Christian  consensus.  The 
very  fact  of  disagreement  at  many  points  lends  weight  to  those 
points  on  which  agreement  is  reached. 

The  documents  printed  in  this  booklet  accordingly  constitute 
a  platform  on  which  the  Churches  of  the  World  Council  can 
stand  together  in  a  substantial  degree.  The  ‘Message’  and  the 
‘Resolutions’  were  officially  adopted  by  the  Assembly  as  a  whole. 
The  ‘Reports’  arc  the  product  of  a  long  process  of  corporate 
thinking  both  before  and  during  the  Assembly.  As  a  basis  for 
its  discussion,  each  of  the  six  sections  of  the  Assembly  had  before 
it  a  working  paper  which  had  been  drafted  by  a  preparatory 
commission  over  the  past  year  in  consultation  with  experts  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  working  papers  were  extensively 
rewritten  by  the  sections.  After  debate  in  plenary  session  and 
subsequent  revision,  their  reports  were  ‘received  by  the  Assembly 
and  commended  to  the  Churches  for  study  and  appropriate 
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action’;  and  the  Churches  were  ‘requested  to  report  the  results 
of  their  study  and  action  to  the  Central  Committee’.  The  ‘Intro¬ 
ductions’  to  the  Reports  have  been  written  by  officers  of  the 
sections  as  an  aid  to  study  and  discussion. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  study  the  above  documents  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  six  ecumenical  surveys  on  the  same  subjects,  which 
were  prepared  as  background  material  for  the  Assembly.  They 
have  been  published  as  separate  booklets  by  the  SCM  Press, 
London.  An  American  edition  has  been  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York,  in  a  bound  volume  entitled  The 
Christian  Hope  and  the  Task  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  297 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  issuing  a  series  of  six  booklets, 
each  containing  one  of  the  Reports  together  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Survey  and  a  study  guide. 

The  documents  dealing  with  the  Main  Theme,  ‘Christ — the 
Hope  of  the  World’,  are  being  published  separately  by  the  World 
Council.  These  include  the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Commission, 
the  statement  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  concerning  the  Main 
Theme,  and  a  precis  of  the  discussions  on  the  Main  Theme 
which  took  place  when  the  Assembly  divided  itself  into  fifteen 
smaller  groups  to  facilitate  the  give-and-take  of  differing  points 
of  view. 

The  Assembly  invited  the  member  Churches  to  report  in  due 
course  to  the  Central  Committee  on  the  results  of  the  study  and 
action  undertaken  following  Evanston.  The  Assembly  is  thus  to 
be  regarded  not  as  an  isolated  event,  but  as  a  new  step  forward 
on  a  continuing  road.  It  will  prove  significant  in  the  measure  that 
Churches  and  Christians  everywhere  respond  actively  to  the  new 
inspiration  and  guidance  it  offers. 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 

TO  all  our  fellow  Christians,  and  to  our  fellowmen  every¬ 
where,  we  send  greetings  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  affirm 
our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  desire  to 
share  that  faith  with  all  men.  May  God  forgive  us  that  by  our 
sin  we  have  often  hidden  this  hope  from  the  world. 

In  the  ferment  of  our  time  there  are  both  hopes  and  fears.  It  is 
indeed  good  to  hope  for  freedom,  justice,  and  peace,  and  it  is 
God’s  will  that  we  should  have  these  things.  But  He  has  made 
us  for  a  higher  end.  He  has  made  us  for  Himself,  that  we  might 
know  and  love  Him,  worship  and  serve  Him.  Nothing  other 
than  God  can  ever  satisfy  the  heart  of  man.  Forgetting  this,  man 
becomes  his  own  enemy.  He  seeks  justice  but  creates  oppression. 
He  wants  peace,  but  drifts  towards  war.  His  very  mastery  of 
nature  threatens  him  with  ruin.  Whether  he  acknowledges  it  or 
not,  he  stands  under  the  judgment  of  God  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death. 

Here  where  we  stand,  Jesus  Christ  stood  with  us.  He  came 
to  us,  true  God  and  true  Man,  to  seek  and  to  save.  Though  we 
were  the  enemies  of  God,  Christ  died  for  us.  We  crucified  Him, 
but  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead.  He  is  risen.  He  has  over¬ 
come  the  powers  of  sin  and  death.  A  new  life  has  begun.  And 
in  His  risen  and  ascended  power.  He  has  sent  forth  into  the 
world  a  new  community,  bound  together  by  His  Spirit,  sharing 
His  divine  life,  and  commissioned  to  make  Him  known  through¬ 
out  the  world.  He  will  come  again  as  Judge  and  King  to  bring 
all  things  to  their  consummation.  Then  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is  and  know  as  we  are  known.  Together  with  the  whole  creation 
we  wait  for  this  with  eager  hope,  knowing  that  God  is  faithful 
and  that  even  now  He  holds  all  things  in  His  hand. 

This  is  the  hope  of  God’s  people  in  every  age,  and  we  com¬ 
mend  it  afresh  today  to  all  who  will  listen.  To  accept  it  is  to  turn 
from  our  ways  to  God’s  way.  It  is  to  live  as  forgiven  sinners,  as 
children  growing  in  His  love.  It  is  to  have  our  citizenship  in 
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that  Kingdom  which  ail  man’s  sin  is  impotent  to  destroy,  that 
realm  of  love  and  joy  and  peace  which  lies  about  all  men,  though 
unseen.  It  is  to  enter  with  Christ  into  the  suffering  and  despair 
of  men,  sharing  with  them  the  great  secret  of  that  Kingdom 
which  they  do  not  expect.  It  is  to  know  that  whatever  men  may 
do,  Jesus  reigns  and  shall  reign. 

With  this  assurance  we  can  face  the  powers  of  evil  and  the 
threat  of  death  with  a  good  courage.  Delivered  from  fear  we  are 
'  made  free  to  love.  For  beyond  the  judgment  of  men  and  the 
judgment  of  history  lies  the  judgment  of  the  King  who  died  for 
all  men,  and  who  will  judge  us  according  to  what  we  have  done 
to  the  least  of  his  brethren.  Thus  our  Christian  hope  directs  us 
towards  our  neighbour.  It  constrains  us  to  pray  daily  ‘Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven’,  and  to  act  as  we  pray  in 
every  area  of  life.  It  begets  a  life  of  believing  prayer  and  expec¬ 
tant  action,  looking  to  Jesus  and  pressing  forward  to  the  day 
of  His  return  in  glory. 

Now  we  would  speak  through  our  member  Churches  directly 
to  each  congregation.  Six  years  ago  our  Churches  entered  into 
a  covenant  to  form  this  Council,  and  affirmed  their  intention  to 
stay  together.  We  thank  God  for  His  blessing  on  our  work  and 
fellowship  during  these  six  years.  We  enter  now  upon  a  second 
stage.  To  stay  together  is  not  enough.  We  must  go  forward.  As 
we  learn  more  of  our  unity  in  Christ,  it  becomes  the  more  in¬ 
tolerable  that  we  should  be  divided.  We  therefore  ask  you:  Is 
your  Church  seriously  considering  its  relation  to  other  Churches 
in  the  light  of  our  Lord’s  prayer  that  we  may  be  sanctified  in  the 
truth  and  that  we  may  all  be  one?  Is  your  congregation,  in  fel¬ 
lowship  with  sister  congregations  around  you,  doing  all  it  can 
do  to  ensure  that  your  neighbours  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  one 
Shepherd  calling  all  men  into  the  one  flock? 

The  forces  that  separate  men  from  one  another  are  strong.  At 
our  meeting  here  we  have  missed  the  presence  of  Chinese 
Churches  which  were  with  us  at  Amsterdam.  There  are  other 
lands  and  Churches  unrepresented  in  our  Council,  and  we  long 
ardently  for  their  fellowship.  But  we  are  thankful  that,  separated 
as  we  are  by  the  deepest  political  divisions  of  our  time,  here  at 
Evanston  we  are  united  in  Christ.  And  wc  rejoice  also  that,  in 
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the  bond  of  prayer  and  a  common  hope,  we  maintain  communion 
with  our  Christian  brethren  everywhere. 

It  is  from  within  this  communion  that  we  have  to  speak  about 
the  fear  and  distrust  which  at  present  divide  our  world.  Only  at 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  where  men  know  themselves  as  forgiven 
sinners,  can  they  be  made  one.  It  is  there  that  Christians  must 
pray  daily  for  their  enemies.  It  is  there  that  we  must  seek  deliver¬ 
ance  from  self-righteousness,  impatience  and  fear.  And  those 
who  know  that  Christ  is  risen  should  have  the  courage  to  expect 
new  power  to  break  through  every  human  barrier. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Christians  should  seek  peace  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  must  seek  justice  for  others.  Great  masses  of  people 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  are  hungry  for  bread,  and  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  in  conditions  which  mock  their  human  worth.  Does 
your  Church  speak  and  act  against  such  injustice?  Millions  of 
men  and  women  are  suffering  segregation  and  discrimination  on 
the  ground  of  race.  Is  your  Church  willing  to  declare,  as  this 
Assembly  has  declared,  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God 
and  to  act  on  that  declaration?  Do  you  pray  regularly  for  those 
who  suffer  unjust  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race,  religion, 
or  political  conviction? 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  today  a  world-wide  fellowship,  yet 
there  are  countless  people  to  whom  He  is  unknown.  How  much 
do  you  care  about  this?  Does  your  congregation  live  for  itself, 
or  for  the  world  around  it  and  beyond  it?  Does  its  common  life, 
and  does  the  daily  work  of  its  members  in  the  world,  affirm  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  or  deny  it? 

God  does  not  leave  any  of  us  to  stand  alone.  In  every  place 
He  has  gathered  us  together  to  be  His  family,  in  which  His  gifts 
and  His  forgiveness  are  received.  Do  you  forgive  one  another? 
Christ  forgave  you !  Is  your  congregation  a  true  family  of  God, 
where  every  man  can  find  a  home  and  know  that  God  loves  him 
without  limit? 

We  are  not  sufficient  for  these  things.  But  Christ  is  sufficient 
We  do  not  know  what  is  coming  to  us.  But  we  know  Who  is 
coming.  It  is  He  who  meets  us  every  day  and  who  will  meet  us  at 
the  end — Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  REPORT 
OF  SECTION  I 


FAITH  AND  ORDER— OUR  ONENESS  IN  CHRIST  AND 
OUR  DISUNITY  AS  CHURCHES 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  a  bold  attempt  to  solve  a  per¬ 
plexing  riddle.  This  ancient  riddle  runs  as  follows:  If  there  is 
but  one  great  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  if  God  has  intended  all 
Christians  to  live  in  harmonious  unity  with  one  another,  why  are 
there  so  many  divisions  and  barriers  separating  Christians  from 
one  another?  This  is  the  unavoidable  question  which  is  increas¬ 
ingly  disturbing  to  the  consciences  of  believers  in  Christ  to-day. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  through  its  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  has  been  struggling  for  some  years  to  find  a  clue 
to  this  riddle.  The  section  which  studied  the  problem  of  ‘Our 
Oneness  in  Christ  and  our  Disunity  as  Churches’  at  Evanston 
joined  passionately  in  that  struggle.  Many  participants  felt  that 
the  final  report  of  the  section  was  a  definite  step  forward.  Among 
them  were  men  who  had  known  the  genuine  unity  which  tran¬ 
scends  all  confessional  distinctions  in  time  of  catastrophe — in 
concentration  camps,  for  example.  There  were  pioneers  of  the 
missionary  frontier  who  know  the  bitter  costliness  of  divisions 
to  the  extension  of  the  faith.  There  were  church  officers  who 
sense  the  increasing  need  to  work  together  with  leaders  of  differ¬ 
ent  denominations.  There  were  biblical  scholars  and  theologians 
who  know  full  well  the  unitive  demands  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  who  could  still  explain  why  doctrines,  interpretations  and 
customs  divide.  There  were  some  who  could  not  follow  the 
sophisticated  theological  debate,  but  who  felt  a  ‘holy  impatience’ 
with  the  discussions  which  seemed  to  prolong  separations. 

Part  I  is  a  concise  exposition  of  the  New  Testament  teaching 
about  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Instead  of  fisting  the  views  held 
by  the  separate  Churches,  it  seeks  to  dig  down  to  the  biblical 
foundations,  namely  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
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oneness  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  and  of  the  members  of  the 
Church,  is  most  clearly  taught  in  the  image  of  the  ‘Body  of 
Christ’.  Careful  study  of  the  New  Testament  references  cited 
in  the  report  is  necessary  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  this 
part.  To  be  sure,  there  is  divergence  of  interpretation  of  the 
biblical  teaching.  Some  members  of  the  section  insisted  that  the 
‘Body  of  Christ’  should  not  be  understood  as  anything  more  than 
a  figure  of  speech,  like  the  Vine  and  the  branches,  the  Bride, 
the  Temple,  etc.  But  the  more  realistic  view  prevailed,  that  the 
Church  on  earth  is  in  a  true  but  not  fully  comprehensible  way 
the  Body  of  the  living  Christ.  And  this  is  one  Body,  the  highest 
expression  of  human  oneness  in  and  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head 
of  the  Church. 

Part  II  is  a  daring  and  somewhat  controversial  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  nature  of  the  disunity  existing  among  denominational 
bodies  or  ‘Churches’.  It  speaks  of  this  disunity  as  having  the 
character  of  sin.  It  is  not  mere  arbitrariness  of  thought  and  taste, 
not  mere  imperfection  of  human  achievement.  This  means  that 
whatever  Christians  do,  or  have  done,  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ — even  when  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel— is  not  free  from  the  ugly  smear  of  sin 
against  God’s  will.  In  the  section  meetings  certain  persons  were 
quick  to  argue  that  diversities  exist  which  are  not  sinful.  Their 
point  was  well  taken  and  made  explicit  in  the  report.  But  at 
what  point  do  healthy  diversities  become  corrupted  as  divisive 
wedges?  Answers  to  that  question  tell  the  story  of  existing  dis¬ 
unity  of  the  Churches.  And  strangely  enough  the  answers  are 
given  quite  differently  by  representatives  of  the  same  Churches. 
Lines  of  agreement  and  disagreement  cut  across  confessional 
boundaries.  The  assertion  of  some  Anglicans,  for  example,  that 
the  separate  Churches  must  die  to  dividedness  and  rise  to  unity 
with  others  was  matched  by  the  refusal  of  other  Anglicans  to 
admit  this  necessity.  And  the  latter  were  joined  on  this  issue  by 
certain  Baptists.  Such  denominational  inconsistencies  are  no 
longer  surprising  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  ecumenical 
conferences. 

In  Part  III  are  suggested  eight  specific  ways  in  which  Christians 
can  individually  and  corporately  act  for  the  manifestation  of 
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unity.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  organizational  form  of  unity 
is  not  described  here.  Not  only  does  the  World  Council  refrain 
from  sketching  schemes  of  uniting,  but  it  must  remember  that 
consensus  on  any  one  scheme  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
achieve  among  member  Churches  of  the  Council.  It  remains 
for  the  Churches  themselves  to  define  the  form  of  unity  they 
seek.  Thus  the  first  action  of  faith,  the  intention  to  unite,  awaits 
specific  formulation  by  the  Churches,  in  such  a  way  as  the 
Anglicans,  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  of 
South  India,  for  example,  agreed  on  uniting  in  1947,  or  the 
merging  Churches  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  in  1925. 
The  crux  of  the  problem  of  uniting  is  expressed  in  points  (v)  and 
(vi),  where  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  are  concerned.  The 
possibilities  of  attaining  understanding  and  agreement  on  these 
fundamentals  of  the  Church  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted 
in  the  past  forty  years  of  ecumenical  discussions  about  them. 
Debates  in  Section  I  at  Evanston  and  in  various  negotiations  for 
church  union  have  shown  that  long-held  differences  of  doctrine 
are  not  absolutely  unchangeable.  The  belief  has  been  expressed 
by  many  that  Churches  which  take  seriously  the  suggestions  in 
Part  III — the  practice  of  prayer,  witness,  study  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  common  with  others,  and  the  rest — will  find  that  there 
are  truths  about  the  will  of  God  for  the  Church  which  they 
could  not  learn  in  separation  from  other  Churches. 

When  the  report  was  brought  to  the  plenary  session  of  the 
Assembly,  there  was  spirited  discussion  on  several  issues  men¬ 
tioned  above.  But  the  point  on  which  the  large-scale  debate  was 
most  vigorous  was  the  one  in  the  very  last  sentence  of  the 
report.  Originally  it  was  said,  ‘We  intend  to  grow  together’.  This 
idea  of  growing  together  was  too  radical  for  some,  too  vague  for 
others.  As  the  debate  proceeded,  it  became  clear  that  this  was 
a  matter  to  be  apprehended  only  in  the  context  of  hope  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  one  who  will  bring  to  perfection  what  we  now 
experience  as  imperfect.  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  growth 
of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ:  why  not  growth  into 
unity?  Already  some  Churches  have  learned  that  they  can  be¬ 
come  united  with  others  only  by  committing  themselves  wholly 
with  other  Churches  in  trust  that  God  will  lead  them  to  a  more 
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nearly  perfect  unity.  The  delegates  who  discussed  this  issue  at 
Evanston  agreed  in  expressing  their  hope  that  God  will  enable 
Churches  to  be  penitent  for  their  divisive  sin,  obedient  to  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  open  to  the  direction  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  in  manifesting  more  fully  that  unity  which  God  offers 
in  Christ. 

The  reader  can  judge  for  himself  whether  the  section’s  report 
provides  any  help  for  the  answering  of  his  own  questions  about 
the  disunity  of  Churches  and  oneness  in  Christ.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  report  is  not  at  all  an  official  statement  of 
the  policy  of  the  World  Council  with  regard  to  such  questions. 
The  fact  that  the  delegates  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches 
felt  obliged  to  register  their  partial  agreement  only  with  Part  I, 
and  their  dissent  with  Parts  II  and  HI,  is  clear  indication  that  the 
World  Council  is  not  yet  in  a  position  which  permits  the  official 
promulgation  of  such  strong  statements  on  unity  as  this  report. 
But  the  Council’s  Assembly  now  sends  the  report  to  its  member 
Churches  for  study,  comment  and  action  as  each  Church  may 
decide. 

Questions 

1.  How  does  the  unity  of  the  Church  differ  in  kind  from  the 
unity  which  people  experience  in  their  clubs,  fraternities, 
labour  unions,  etc? 

2.  Is  it  permissible  to  speak  of  the  Church  corporately  as  we 
do  of  the  Christian  individually,  and  thus  to  say  that  the 
Church  is  at  the  same  time  justified  and  sinner,  that  it  must 
die  and  rise  again? 

3.  What  are  the  doctrines  or  practices  on  which  your  Church 
or  denomination  is  most  clearly  divided  from  others? 
Which  are  just  diversities  to  be  welcomed? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  these  doctrines  and  practices,  as  held 
by  your  Church,  are  indispensable  for  the  Church  as  a 
whole?  On  what  ground  do  you  base  this  belief? 

5.  Can  you  conceive  of  the  ways  in  which  your  Church  might 
have  to  offer  up  some  of  its  accustomed,  inherited  forms 
of  fife  in  order  to  unite  with  other  Churches? 
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6.  What  are  the  specific  ways  in  which  your  Church  might 
follow  the  suggestion  that  the  Churches  should  act 
together  in  all  things  except  when  deep  differences  of  con¬ 
viction  compel  them  to  act  separately? 

7.  In  what  ways  have  divisions  between  your  Church  and 
others  been  caused  and  continued  by  factors  which  are 
cultural,  economic,  racial,  national,  linguistic,  etc.? 

8.  How  does  the  urgency  of  the  Christian  mission  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  compel  Churches  to  seek  ways  of  common  wit¬ 
ness  to  Christ? 

9.  How  do  you  personally,  and  your  fellow  Christians,  pray  to 
God  for  the  uniting  of  His  divided  people?  How  can  occa¬ 
sions  and  incentives  for  such  prayer  be  fostered  in  your 
Church? 
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REPORT  OF  SECTION  I 


FAITH  AND  ORDER— OUR  ONENESS  IN  CHRIST  AND 
OUR  DISUNITY  AS  CHURCHES 

‘Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory’  (Col.  1.27) 

Received  by  the  Assembly  and  commended  to  the  Churches  for 

study  and  appropriate  action 

INTRODUCTION 

WE  speak  as  those  who  have  met  together  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  have  known  for  a  fact  that  we  have  been 
given  a  ‘oneness  in  Christ’,  in  spite  of  our  ‘disunity  as  Churches’. 

This  oneness  is  no  mere  unity  of  sentiment.  We  become  aware 
of  it  because  it  is  given  to  us  by  God  as  the  Holy  Spirit  reveals 
to  us  what  Christ  has  done  for  us.  In  this  report  we  have  tried 
to  make  clearer  what  we  believe  about  this  given  unity,  in  the 
prayer  that  if  we,  and  the  Churches  from  which  we  come,  strive 
earnestly  to  lay  hold  upon  the  meaning  of  that  which  is  already 
given,  the  Spirit  of  God  will  open  our  eyes  to  still  deeper  under¬ 
standing,  and  our  hearts  to  still  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  unity 
which  is  ours  in  Christ. 

To  that  end:  First,  we  speak  together  with  one  mind  and  in 
accordance  with  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  one¬ 
ness  of  the  Church,  as  grounded  in  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  as 
growth  into  the  fulness  of  Christ  and  as  partially  realized  even 
in  our  present  divided  state. 

Secondly,  we  speak  of  our  disunity  as  Churches  as  partaking 
of  that  disobedience  over  which  Christ  has  won  His  victory, 
granting  us  even  in  our  disunity  some  foretaste  of  our  ultimate 
unity  in  Him. 

Thirdly,  we  speak  of  some  of  the  consequences  for  us,  in  the 
obedience  of  faith,  as  we  meet  together  in  His  saving  Name  to 
beg  Him  to  fulfil  His  unifying  work  in  us. 
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I.  ‘OUR  ONENESS  IN  CHRIST’ 

A.  Christ's  Unifying  Work 

The  New  Testament  conceives  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  not 
as  sociological,  but  as  having  its  essential  reality  in  Christ  Him¬ 
self  and  in  His  indissoluble  unity  with  His  people  (Acts  9.4ff.; 
I  Cor.  12.12;  John  15. If.).  Hence  we  must  still  ask  Paul’s 
question  about  division  in  the  Church:  ‘Is  Christ  divided?’ 
(I  Cor.  1.13),  and  assert  with  the  Apostle  the  indestructible  unity 
that  belongs  to  the  Church  in  Christ.  Christ  is  the  one  Lord  who 
represents  and  gathers  to  Himsdf  the  many  of  redeemed 
humanity,  and  it  is  therefore  He  alone  who  makes  the  many  to 
be  one  in  the  Church  (I  Cor.  12.12;  Eph.  1.10,  22;  cf.  John  14.20; 
17.4f.;  I  Cor.  6.16f.). 

The  New  Testament  speaks  in  many  ways  of  the  relationship 
of  Christ  and  His  people  to  describe  their  unity  in  Him.  The 
Church  is  many  members  in  one  body  (I  Cor.  12.12);  the  several 
members  are  subject  to  the  one  Lord  as  Head  of  the  body 
(Eph.  1.22;  4.15;  5.23;  Col.  1.18;  2.19);  the  Church  is  His  bride, 
to  be  united  to  Him,  the  bridegroom  (Mark  2.19;  Rev.  19.7;  cf. 
Matt.  22.2ff.;  25.10f.;  Luke  12.36;  Eph.  1.22ff.);  the  faithful  are 
His  people  (I  Pet.  2.9f.;  Col.  3.12;  Rom.  11.2,  Ilf.,  32);  He  is 
the  new  temple  in  whom  true  worship  is  offered  (John  2.19ff.;  cf. 
4.2 Iff.)  or  the  one  building  of  which  the  believers  constitute  liv¬ 
ing  stones  (I  Pet.  2.5;  Eph.  2.20;  cf.  I  Cor.  3.9);  He  is  the  vine  of 
which  we  are  the  branches  (John  15. Iff.),  or  the  shepherd  whose 
flock  we  are  (John  10.  Iff.). 

The  New  Testament  thinks  of  the  one  life  of  the  Church  as 
deriving  from  the  whole  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord.  The  Church’s  unity  is  grounded  in  His 
taking  of  our  nature  upon  Him;  in  His  own  words  and  works  by 
which  the  power  and  life  of  His  kingdom  were  manifested;  in 
His  calling  of  men  into  the  felowship  of  His  kingdom,  and  in 
the  appointing  of  the  Twelve  to  share  in  His  messianic  ministry 
and  work;  in  His  passion  and  death,  where  sin  was  finally 
conquered  and  the  power  of  divisiveness  defeated;  in  His  resur¬ 
rection,  where  He  manifested  the  new  man  unto  whom  we  all 
grow  (Eph.  4.1  Iff.),  in  whom  all  human  divisions  are  done  away 
(Gal.  3.28);  in  His  ascension  and  heavenly  reign,  by  which  all 
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history  is  brought  under  His  authority;  in  His  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  whole  Church  at  Pentecost,  which  gives  to 
each  subsequent  baptismal  rite  its  deepest  significance;  and  in 
His  promise  to  come  again  as  the  triumphant  and  glorious  king. 
Through  the  indwelling  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  who  leads  the 
Church  into  all  truth,  the  unity  of  the  Church  even  now  is  a 
foretaste  of  the  fulness  that  is  to  be  because  it  already  is;  there¬ 
fore,  the  Church  can  work  tirelessly  and  wait  patiently  and 
expectantly  for  the  day  when  God  shall  sum  up  all  things  in 
Christ. 

B.  The  Oneness  of  the  Church  in  its  Earthly  Pilgrimage 

From  the  beginning  the  Church  has  been  given  an  indissoluble 
unity  in  Christ,  by  reason  of  His  self-identification  with  His 
people.  But  the  Church  has  never  realized  the  fulness  of  that 
unity.  From  the  beginning  discord  has  marred  the  manifested 
unity  of  Christ’s  people  (Luke  22.24 ff.;  Mark  10.35ff.).  Thus  we 
may  speak  of  the  oneness  of  the  Church  in  its  earthly  pilgrimage 
as  a  growth  from  its  unity  as  given  to  its  unity  as  fully  manifested 
(Eph.  4.3,  13).  In  this  way  we  may  think  of  the  Church  as  we 
are  able  to  think  of  the  individual  believer,  who  may  be  said  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  be  both  a  justified  man  and  a  sinner 
( simul  justus  et  peccator).  In  each  Christian  there  is  both  the 
‘new  man’  who  has  been  created  and  yet  must  be  put  on  daily 
(II  Cor.  5.17)  and  also  the  ‘old  man’  who  has  been  crucified  with 
Christ  and  yet  must  be  daily  mortified  (Col.  3.1-5).  So  the 
Church  is  already  one  in  Christ,  by  virtue  of  His  identification 
of  Himself  with  it  (John  14.20;  15.1-5)  and  must  become  one  in 
Christ,  so  as  to  manifest  its  true  unity  (Eph.  4.11-16)  in  the 
mortification  of  its  divisions. 

Christ  of  His  love  and  grace  has  given  His  Church  such  gifts 
as  it  needs  for  its  growth  from  unity  to  unity.  The  gifts  are 
severally  and  together  none  other  than  Christ  Himself,  but  each 
has  its  place  and  its  function  in  the  life  of  the  Church  as  it  strives 
to  give  obedience  to  its  Lord.  Christ  has  given  His  Spirit,  which 
is  the  bond  of  peace  and  love,  and  the  guide  to  all  truth.  He  has 
given  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers,  that 
the  unity  of  the  body  may  be  continually  built  up.  He  has  given 
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the  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  Baptism  and  Eucharist 
by  which  the  Church  proclaims  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  by 
which,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  faith  is  quickened  and 
nourished.  He  has  given  the  Church  the  gift  and  power  of 
prayer,  by  which  the  Church  can  plead  both  for  its  own  unity 
and  for  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another.  He 
has  given  it  faith  and  hope  and  love,  that  in  its  own  life  a 
new  and  divine  unity  shall  be  manifest  in  deeds,  and  that  its 
service  to  the  world  shall  be  both  a  manifestation  of  unity  and 
a  summons  to  it. 

The  New  Testament,  therefore,  testifies  to  us  that  the  Church 
shares  in  the  life  both  of  this  world  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
Indeed  the  Church’s  fife  is  encompassed  by  a  ‘great  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses’  (Heb.  12.2) — and  the  Church  must  never  forget  that  its 
citizenship  is  really  there,  in  the  heavenly  places  (Eph.  2.6). 
Its  responsibilities  must  be  discharged  in  this  present  world, 
but  it  must  never  become  conformed  to  the  world. 

Thus  the  fellowship  ( koinonia )  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  have  is  not  simply  human  fellowship;  it  is  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  fellowship  with  the  saints,  in  the  Church  triumphant. 
In  all  the  Church’s  life  there  is  being  manifested  not  simply  the 
activity  of  mortal  men,  but  the  life  of  the  whole  Church,  militant 
on  earth,  triumphant  in  heaven,  as  it  has  its  unity  in  the  one 
Lord  of  the  Church,  who  is  its  life. 

But  all  this  cannot  be  asserted  without  understanding  that  the 
unity  given  to  the  Church  in  Christ,  and  gifts  given  to  the 
Church  to  help  and  enable  it  to  manifest  its  given  unity,  are  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church  as  an  historical  society,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  world.  The  Church  has  its  being  and  its  unity  in  the 
‘Son  of  Man,  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  mini¬ 
ster  and  to  give  his  'life  a  ransom  for  many’.  The  being  and  unity 
of  the  Church  belong  to  Christ  and  therefore  to  His  mission,  to 
His  enduring  the  Cross  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him. 
Christ  wrought  ‘one  new  man’  for  us  all  by  His  death,  and  it  is 
by  entering  into  His  passion  for  the  redemption  of  a  sinful  and 
divided  world  that  the  Church  finds  its  unity  in  its  crucified  and 
risen  Lord. 
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C.  The  Oneness  of  the  Church  Partially  Realized 

Jesus  Christ  has  given  to  His  Church  the  gift  of  Himself  and 
thereby  the  means  of  corporate  life.  These  gifts  were  given  not 
solely  to  the  Church  of  New  Testament  days,  nor  are  they 
reserved  for  the  Church  in  some  ideal  state  which  ought  to  exist 
but  unhappily  does  not.  We  acknowledge  these  gifts  as  being 
in  a  real  sense  present  possessions. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  a  merciful  God  if  we  did  not  speak 
now  of  those  gifts  which  assure  us  that  the  undivided  Christ  is 
present  amongst  us,  pouring  His  life  into  us  all,  in  spite  of  our 
divisions. 

We  all  wait  upon  one  Father,  through  the  one  Holy  Spirit, 
praying  that  we  may  be  ready  to  hear  and  obey  when  He  takes 
of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  to  us.  We  all  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  proclaim  the  gospel  from  them  in  the  faith 
that  the  Word  speaking  through  them  draws  us  to  Himself  and 
into  the  apostolic  faith.  We  all  receive  His  gift  of  Baptism 
whereby,  in  faith,  we  are  engrafted  in  Him  even  while  we  have 
not  yet  allowed  it  fully  to  unite  us  with  each  other.  We  all  hear 
His  command  to  ‘do  this’  and  His  word  ‘This  is  my  body  .  .  . 
this  is  my  blood’  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  even  whilst 
our  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  not  yet  at  one  Table. 
We  all  receive  a  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  even 
whilst  our  ministries  are  not  yet  recognized  by  all  and  not  under¬ 
stood  in  the  same  sense.  We  all  are  called  to  be  imitators  of 
Christ  and  to  follow  Him  in  moral  obedience  as  we  confess  Him 
before  men  even  though  we  are  still  unprofitable  servants. 

As  we  have  come  to  know  each  other  better  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  we  have  come  to  appreciate  the  immense 
range  of  common  practice  and  intention  which  we  share.  The 
fact  of  our  common  (though  diverse)  use  of  these  gifts  is  a 
powerful  evidence  of  our  unity  in  Christ  and  a  powerful  aid  to 
reminding  us  that  unity  lies  in  His  work  and  not  in  our  own 
achievements.  We  have  also  discovered  that  the  old  confessional 
divisions  are  being  criss-crossed  by  new  lines  of  agreement  and 
disagreement. 

We  give  thanks  to  Our  Father  for  these  evidences  that  our 
unity  in  Christ  is  a  present  reality,  both  in  the  World  Council 
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of  Churches  and  in  relation  to  other  Christians  whose  fellow¬ 
ship  we  do  not  yet  as  fully  enjoy.  But  the  very  fact  that,  in  every 
case,  our  benefit  from  these  mercies  is  marred  by  our  separation 
from  each  other,  compels  us  now  to  examine  seriously  how  it 
is  that  our  disunity  as  Churches  contradicts  our  unity  in  Christ. 

ii.  ‘our  disunity  as  churches’ 

Only  in  the  light  of  the  oneness  of  the  Church  in  Christ  can  we 
understand  the  difference  between  diversity  and  division  in  the 
Church,  and  their  relation  to  sin.  There  is  diversity  which  is  not 
sinful  but  good  because  it  reflects  both  the  diversities  of  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  one  Body  and  diversities  of  creation  by  the 
one  Creator.  But  when  diversity  disrupts  the  manifest  unity  of 
the  Body,  then  it  changes  its  quality  and  becomes  sinful  division. 
It  is  sinful  because  it  obscures  from  men  the  sufficiency  of  Christ’s 
atonement,  inasmuch  as  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  is  denied 
in  the  very  lives  of  those  who  proclaim  it. 

Divisions  in  the  Church  have  been  caused  and  are  perpetuated, 
to  a  large  degree,  by  sincere  concern  for  the  gospel.  Some 
believed  that  others  were  departing  from  the  God-given  structure 
and  faith  of  the  Church  by  unwarrantable  claims  and  unfounded 
doctrines.  So  came  the  schism  between  East  and  West.  Some 
believed  that  God  had  called  them  to  such  reformation  of  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  Church  as  would  restore  it  to  its  primitive 
purity.  They  found  their  work  could  not  be  completed  within  the 
framework  of  Roman  Catholicism;  thus  came  the  separate 
Churches  of  the  Reformation.  Some  believed  that  the  faith  must 
indeed  be  reformed  but  within  the  framework  of  ancient  and 
historic  episcopacy.  So  the  Anglican  and  Old  Catholic  com¬ 
munions  became  separated  both  from  Rome  and  from  many  of 
the  Reformed  Churches.  Some  believed  that  the  established 
Churches  of  their  day  would  not  give  free  course  to  the  Word  of 
salvation.  So  the  older  Free  Churches  and  the  Methodist  connex¬ 
ion  felt  themselves  forced  to  adopt  independent  church  orders. 
Similar  acts  of  conscientious  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  have 
likewise  resulted,  even  if  unintended,  in  breaches  of  Christian 
fellowship  in  doctrine,  sacraments  and  order.  God  in  His  mercy 
has  used  such  decisions  to  save  souls,  to  build  up  communities 
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who  worship  Him  and  to  preserve  or  recover  aspects  of  His 
truth.  All  this  we  can  and  must  say.  But  He  has  also  given  to  us 
today  a  fresh  awareness  of  the  sin  which  characterizes  the  divided 
state  which  we  have  inherited.  We  shall  never,  in  this  life,  escape 
from  our  sinfulness,  but  we  can  repent  of  sin  when  it  is  revealed 
to  us.  Even  when  we  have  done  that  which  we  thought  it  right 
to  do,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  culpably  implicated  in 
sin  not  wholly  of  our  own  making  and  cannot  dissociate  our¬ 
selves  from  the  sin  of  division.  Confession  of  oneness  with  Christ 
carries  with  it  confession  of  solidarity  with  our  brethren  in  sin. 

We  ask  each  other  whether  we  do  not  sin  when  we  deny  the 
sole  lordship  of  Christ  over  the  Church  by  claiming  the  vineyard 
for  our  own,  by  possessing  our  ‘church’  for  ourselves,  by  regard¬ 
ing  our  theology,  order,  history,  nationality,  etc.,  as  our  own 
‘valued  treasures’,  thus  involving  ourselves  more  and  more  in 
the  separation  of  sin.  The  point  at  which  we  are  unable  to 
renounce  the  things  which  divide  us,  because  we  believe  that 
obedience  to  God  Himself  compels  us  to  stand  fast — this  is  the 
point  at  which  we  come  together  to  ask  for  mercy  and  light.  So 
what  we  believe  to  be  our  ‘faithfulness’  must  bring  us  together 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  The  Cross  tells  us  that  where  the 
dividing  power  of  sin  was  most  manifest,  there  God  has  gained 
the  victory.  By  the  same  Cross  He  is  able  to  make  all  things  to 
work  together  for  good — even  our  divisions.  By  planting  the 
Cross  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  our  divisions  we  believe  He  will 
overrule  all  their  sin  and  make  them  serve  His  purpose  of  unity. 

Concretely,  this  means  that  when  Churches,  in  their  actual 
historical  situations,  reach  a  point  of  readiness  and  a  time  of 
decision,  then  their  witnessing  may  require  obedience  unto  death. 
They  may  then  have  to  be  prepared  to  offer  up  some  of  their 
accustomed,  inherited  forms  of  life  in  uniting  with  other  Churches 
without  complete  certainty  as  to  all  that  will  emerge  from  the 
step  of  faith.  Otherwise,  acts  of  apparent  re-union  might  be 
merely  acts  of  calculated  self-aggrandizement  and  a  betrayal 
of  the  true  calling  of  the  Church.  But  when  Churches  have  been 
ready  in  this  sense  ‘to  die  with  Christ’,  they  have  found  that  He 
who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  is  faithful  and  powerful  still. 

It  is  certain  that  the  perfect  unity  of  the  Church  will  not  be 
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totally  achieved  until  God  sums  up  all  things  in  Christ.  But  the 
New  Testament  affirms  that  this  unity  is  already  being  realized 
within  the  present  historical  order.  By  the  power  of  His  resurrec¬ 
tion,  Christ  has  granted  this  grace  to  His  Church  even  now,  and 
the  signs  of  His  work  are  discernible  to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see. 
In  the  upheavals  of  the  present  hour,  Jesus  Christ  is  gathering 
His  people  in  a  true  community  of  faith  and  obedience  without 
respect  for  existing  divisions. 

We  must  not  assume  that  the  divisions  which  now  separate 
Christians  from  one  another  correspond  to  those  which  Christ 
brings  about  in  times  of  tribulation.  Still  less  can  we  think  that 
they  will  coincide  with  the  separation  finally  to  be  made  by 
the  Son  of  Man.  In  this  eschatological  perspective  all  our  human 
divisions  are  provisional. 

III.  THE  ACTION  OF  FAITH 

Christ  has  made  us  one  by  breaking  down  walls  of  partition. 
We  are  nevertheless  disunited  as  Churches.  How  are  we  to  act 
in  the  obedience  of  faith  and  hope  in  our  one  Lord? 

At  least  we  all  ought  to  be  united  in  thinking  of  our  divisions 
with  repentance:  not  the  repentance  we  may  expect  of  others, 
but  that  which  we  undertake  ourselves — cost  what  it  may — 
even  when  others  are  unwilling  to  follow.  True  repentance  is  the 
acknowledgment  before  God  that  we  have  sinned  so  as  to  be 
caught  in  the  net  of  inexplicable  evil  and  rendered  unable  to  heal 
our  divisions  by  ourselves.  But  we  cannot  in  sincerity  and  truth 
repent  of  our  various  understandings  of  God’s  will  for  His 
Church,  unless  the  Spirit  Himself  reveals  that  our  understandings 
have  been  in  error.  Penitence  cannot  be  hypocrisy.  Neither  can  it 
truly  be  expressed  without  desire  for  forgiveness  and  amendment 
of  life. 

All  of  us  as  members  of  Churches  believe  that  we  have  been 
entrusted  by  God  with  certain  elements  of  the  one  Church  of 
Christ  which  we  cannot  forfeit.  But  at  least  we  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  are  committed  to  a  fellowship  in  which  we 
are  ready  to  bring  our  convictions  under  scrutiny  in  the  presence 
of  our  fellow-Christians  and  in  the  presence  of  the  living  Christ. 
In  common  we  seek  to  know  the  judgment  of  the  Word  of  God 
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upon  these  convictions  as  to  any  error  which  may  be  involved  in 
them. 

Together  we  suggest  the  following  ways  in  which,  being  both 
united  and  divided,  we  all  must  seek  to  be  obedient: 

(i)  In  thanking  God  joyfully  for  the  actual  oneness  He  has 
given  us  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  we  must  try  to 
understand  the  theological  implications  of  this  ecumenical  fact 
and  to  implement  it  in  the  concrete  relations  of  neighbour 
Churches.  With  the  Lund  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  we 
ask  the  Churches  ‘whether  they  should  not  act  together  in  all 
matters  except  those  in  which  deep  differences  of  conviction 
compel  them  to  act  separately’.  We  do  not  minimize  the  deep 
differences  separating  some  Churches.  Nor  do  we  ignore  the 
numerous  attempts  to  unite  Churches  and  the  achievements  of 
such  reunion.  In  the  World  Council  of  Churches  we  still  ‘intend 
to  stay  together’.  But  beyond  that,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  may  guide 
us,  we '  intend  to  unite.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is 
not  ...  a  Super-Church.1  Hence  we  do  not  ask  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  to  initiate  plans  for  union,  but  to  keep  pro¬ 
viding  occasions  for  honest  encounter  between  divided  Christians. 

(ii)  We  must  all  listen  together  in  the  midst  of  our  disunity 
to  our  one  Lord  speaking  to  us  through  Holy  Scripture.  This  is 
a  hard  thing  to  do.  We  still  struggle  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  Yet  whenever  we  are  prepared 
to  undertake  together  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  are 
resolved  to  be  obedient  to  what  we  are  told,  we  are  on  the  way 
toward  realizing  the  oneness  of  the  Church  in  Christ  in  the 
actual  state  of  our  dividedness  on  earth.  In  this  connection  we 
need  also  to  study  together  the  significance  of  Christian  Tradition 
and  our  various  traditions,  as  reflected  in  liturgy,  preaching  and 
teaching. 

(iii)  We  must  consider  frankly  the  influence  of  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  differences  upon  the  matters  of  faith  and  order  which  cause 
divisions,  and  also  perceive  how  the  events  and  developments 
of  current  history  make  disunity  a  most  urgent  question. 

(iv)  We  must  speak  the  truth  in  love  with  one  another  and 

i  See  The  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  W.C.C.. 

Central  Committee,  Toronto,  1950. 
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practise  that  love  towards  those  with  whom  we  disagree 
(Eph.  4.15,  25).  Sometimes  this  involves  us  in  judgments  which 
fellow-Christians  cannot  recognize  as  being  made  in  love.  At 
other  times,  we  are  so  conscious  of  both  the  sin  and  the  cultural 
conditioning  with  which  all  our  judgments  are  infected  that  we 
are  tempted  to  be  more  tolerant  than  truth  allows. 

(v)  We  must  learn  afresh  the  implications  of  the  one  Bap¬ 
tism  for  our  sharing  in  the  one  Eucharist.  For  some,  but  not  for 
all,  it  follows  that  the  Churches  can  only  be  conformed  to  the 
dying  and  rising  again  in  Christ,  which  both  Sacraments  set 
forth,  if  they  renounce  their  eucharistic  separateness.  We  must 
explore  the  deeper  meaning  of  these  two  sacramental  gifts  of 
the  Lord  to  His  Church  as  they  are  rooted  in  His  own  redeeming 
work.1 

(vi)  We  must  seek  to  acknowledge  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  own  Church  each  ministry  that  preaches  the  gospel  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  as  a  means  whereby  Christ  performs  His  saving  deeds. 
Especially  need  we  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  ministry  of 
the  laity  for  Christian  unity. 

(vii)  We  must  bear  witness  together  to  the  gospel  of  Him 
who  has  already  overcome  our  sins  and  divisions  and  who 
graciously  uses  sinners  as  His  servants.  Our  divided  witness  is 
a  necessarily  defective  witness,  and  indeed  a  scandal  in  the  face 
of  the  non-Christian  world.  We  have  scarcely  begun  to  work  out 
the  essential  connection  between  ‘mission’  and  ‘unity*.  Our  Lord’s 
own  prayer  (John  17.21f.)  must  become  our  own,  not  only  on 
our  lips  but  in  our  lives. 

(viii)  The  measure  of  our  concern  for  unity  is  the  degree  to 
which  we  pray  for  it.  We  cannot  expect  God  to  give  us  unity 
unless  we  prepare  ourselves  to  receive  His  gift  by  costly  and 
purifying  prayer.  To  pray  together  is  to  be  drawn  together.  We 
urge,  wherever  possible,  the  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian  Unity,  January  18-25  (or  some  other  period  suited 
to  local  conditions)  as  a  public  testimony  to  prayer  as  the  road 
to  unity. 

We  cannot  discern  all  that  will  be  disclosed  to  us  when  we 
look  to  Him  who  is  the  head  of  the  Body  and  affirm  our  oneness 

1  Cf.  Lund  Report,  Chapter  V. 
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in  Him.  We  know  that  we  shall  be  changed,  but  wherein  we  shall 
be  changed  we  cannot  know  until,  in  the  act  of  faith  and  self- 
denial,  we  are  given  to  discern,  through  crucifixion  and  resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  lineaments  of  the  one  true  Body  of  Christ  which  our 
sinful  dividedness  obscures  from  ourselves  and  from  the  world. 
Rejoicing  in  the  grace  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  us  in  His 
various  gifts  even  in  our  sin  and  separateness,  we  here  set  our 
hope  on  our  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  comes  to  take  control 
over  our  divided  and  broken  estate  and  to  heail  it  by  His  grace 
and  power.  At  Amsterdam  we  said  that  we  intend  to  stay 
together.  He  has  kept  us  together.  He  has  shown  Himself  again 
as  our  Hope.  Emboldened  by  this  Hope,  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  God  anew,  that  He  may  enable  us  to  grow  together.1 


1  The  delegates  from  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  presented  a  special 
statement  concerning  Faith  and  Order  which  was  read  to  the  plenary  meeting 
of  the  Assembly.  It  will  appear  in  the  official  Report  of  the  Assembly. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  REPORT 
OF  SECTION  II 


EVANGELISM— THE  MISSION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO 

THOSE  OUTSIDE  HER  LIFE 

The  word  evangelism,  literally  translated,  means  ‘gospelling’, 
and  the  word  ‘gospel’  means  ‘good  news’.  Can  a  man  keep  silence 
about  good  news?  Only  if  he  is  under  the  conviction  or  illusion 
that  it  is  ‘good’  solely  for  himself — and  even  then  he  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  whisper  it  at  least  to  his  close 
friends.  But  this  good  news  is  for  all  men,  not  merely  for  our¬ 
selves.  Christians  are  not  an  aristocracy  of  the  ‘saved’  who  can 
leave  the  outside  world  to  God’s  wrath  and  destruction.  If  Christ 
died  for  the  lost  in  city  slums  and  for  the  forgotten  in  lands 
across  the  seas  as  well  as  for  us,  the  Church,  which  is  the  Body 
of  that  same  Christ,  must  be  the  chariot  of  the  good  news  to  the 
world  or  stand  under  awesome  judgment.  And  the  Church,  in 
turn,  is  not  an  impersonal  institution  whose  missionary  task  in 
the  world  can  be  relegated  to  a  specialized  caste  within  it  desig¬ 
nated  as  ‘the  ministry’.  The  evangelizing  Church  is  the  whole 
people  of  God — laity  as  well  as  ministry.  This,  briefly  stated, 
was  the  conviction  which  spurred  the  discussions  in  the  section 
on  Evangelism. 

The  report  reflects  the  concern  of  the  World  Council  with 
fresh  approaches  to  the  evangelistic  and  missionary  task  today. 
It  suggests  wider  dimensions  and  new  frontiers  for  an  abiding 
obligation  and  privilege. 

It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  report  that  the  layman, 
in  truth,  is  the  Church’s  front-line  evangelist.  Ele  is  Christ’s  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  world.  It  is  he,  baptized  member  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  with  the  good  news  of  being  himself  a  forgiven  sinner 
burning  in  his  heart,  who  can  witness,  as  can  no  one  else,  to  the 
love  of  God  for  his  neighbour,  at  a  work-bench  in  a  factory  or 
a  chance  meeting  on  a  street  corner.  Evangelism  will  be  again 
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the  life-blood  of  the  Church  only  when,  as  a  vivid  phrase  puts  it, 
laymen  and  laywomen  all  over  the  world  begin  to  ‘gossip  the 
gospel’. 

As  it  soberly  presents  the  cause  of  evangelism  to  the  Churches, 
the  report  may  seem  to  lack  emotional  persuasion.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  written  by  a  dedicated  assembly  in  a  mood  of  penitence 
and  of  urgency.  Ours  is  a  world  in  which  hopeless  millions  have 
as  yet  not  heard  the  gospel  even  as  verbal  proclamation.  Other 
millions,  though  they  may  have  heard  the  good  news  in  words, 
are  repelled  from  accepting  its  offer  of  salvation  by  reason  of 
our  unfaithful  witness.  ‘If  this  group  of  the  unloving  and  the 
self-righteous  is  the  Church,  it  is  not  for  me.’ 

The  call  to  evangelism,  therefore,  must  be  addressed  first  of 
all  to  the  Churches  themselves — awakening  them  to  a  renewal 
of  their  own  inner  life.  Judgment  does  begin  at  the  household  of 
God.  ‘It  is  urgent,’  the  report  asserts,  ‘that  the  Church  come  to 
life  in  small  neighbourhoods,  e.g.,  in  “street  or  house  churches” 
where  neighbours,  church  and  non-church,  gather  to  think  and 
pray’.  In  other  words,  experiencing  the  new  life  with  God  offered 
in  the  gospel  is  a  requisite  for  receiving  witnessing  power.  The 
Church  must  offer  this  experience  in  recognizable  forms.  It  can¬ 
not  be  had  in  isolation.  We  need  fellowship — the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Spirit— in  ‘upper  rooms’  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name,  so  that  He  can  be  in  the  midst  of 
us. 

If  this  experience  of  penitence  and  gratitude  under  the  gospel 
becomes  real  in  our  lives,  evangelizing  will  be  once  more  as 
inevitable  for  the  Christian  as  is  breathing  in  our  bodily  exist¬ 
ence.  We  shall  earn  the  right,  as  true  evangelists,  to  witness  to 
our  faith  by  listening  as  well  as  speaking,  by  identifying  ourselves 
with  our  neighbours,  with  their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  with  the 
hidden  hunger  for  God  and  the  cry  for  hope  in  their  hearts.  We 
shall,  furthermore,  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  proving  imme¬ 
diate  results  and  from  the  fear  of  failure.  Christ  will  be  the 
Evangelist  through  us,  even  when  this  means  enduring  a  cross 
and  despising  the  shame.  An  evangelizing  Church  is  one  which 
heeds  the  words  of  her  Lord :  ‘He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose 
it;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.’ 
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Questions 

1.  What  does  the  Evanston  theme  ‘Christ — the  Hope  of  the 
World’  mean  for  evangelism? 

2.  Wffiat  is  involved  in  the  contention  of  the  report  that  the 
whole  Church  is  commissioned  to  bring  the  gospel  to  the 
whole  world? 

3.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  manifest  failure  of  so  many 
Churches  today  to  be  evangelizing  Churches?  In  what  sense 
is  it  true  that  the  life  of  the  Christian  community  itself  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  conversion  to  Christ?  What  are  the 
difficulties  and  inhibitions  that  impede  your  witness  to  Christ 
in  your  job  and  in  the  social  groups  to  which  you  belong? 

4.  Do  the  sections  on  Communicating  the  Gospel  and  Explor¬ 
ing  Frontiers  adequately  describe  the  requirements  necessary 
for  a  new  evangelistic  advance?  What  steps  should  be  taken 
to  make  your  Church,  and  its  whole  membership,  a  truly 
evangelizing  Church?  Locally?  Denominationally?  What 
needs  to  be  done  to  equip  lay  people  more  adequately  for 
this  task?  (Cf.  also  the  report  on  The  Laity.) 

5.  The  prayer  of  our  Lord  in  John  17.21  stresses  the  indis¬ 
soluble  connection  between  the  mission  and  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  Are  the  denominations  in  your  locality  and  your 
country  making  use  of  all  the  opportunities  for  common  wit¬ 
ness?  Discuss  the  possibilities  and  obstacles  of  ‘united  evan¬ 
gelism’. 

6.  ‘The  renascence  of  non-Christian  religions  and  the  spread  of 
new  ideologies  necessitate  a  new  approach  in  our  evangeliz¬ 
ing  task.’  What  should  this  new  approach  be?  Are  the  mis¬ 
sionary  activities  of  your  Church  adequately  facing  the  needs 
of  the  present  situation? 
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REPORT  OF  SECTION  II 


EVANGELISM— THE  MISSION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO 

THOSE  OUTSIDE  HER  LIFE 

Received  by  the  Assembly  and  commended  to  the  Churches 

for  study  and  appropriate  action 

I.  THE  EVANGELIZING  CHURCH 

JESUS  CHRIST  is  the  gospel  we  proclaim.  He  is  also  Himself  the 
Evangelist.  He  is  the  Apostle  of  God  (Heb.  3.1)  sent  to  the  world 
to  redeem  it.  As  the  Father  sent  Him  so  He  sends  us.  He  calls  us 
and  we  must  obey.  He  sends  us  and  we  must  go. 

We  are  hopeless  about  life  and  our  place  in  it;  He  has  given  us 
hope  and  filled  our  life  with  meaning.  We  were  hopeless  in  our 
sin,  unable  to  do  the  right;  Christ  has  given  us  hope.  We  were 
hopeless  in  our  suffering  and  distress;  we  have  seen  our  affliction 
turned  into  blessing  by  His  grace  and  used  for  the  furtherance 
of  His  glory.  We  were  hopeless  about  the  final  outcome  of  the 
human  story,  in  distress  about  the  futility  of  our  own  efforts; 
Christ  has  given  us  hope.  We  were  hopeless  in  face  of  death, 
trembling  between  the  fear  of  annihilation  and  the  fear  of  future 
punishment,  but  Christ  having  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death 
has  opened  to  us  the  gates  of  the  Kingdom. 

Who  are  the  ‘we’  who  have  hope  not  only  for  themselves  but 
for  all  the  world?  The  people  of  God,  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth.  For  the  Church  is  the  community  which  is  able  to  say 
this  ‘we’  in  truth.  Indeed,  called  from  heaven  and  answering 
on  earth,  set  by  God  as  the  sign  and  sharer  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Church’s  very  existence  is  a  miracle  of  grace. 
To  evangelize  is  to  participate  in  His  life  and  in  His  ministry  to 
the  world. 

This  ministry  is  the  ministry  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ : 
Christ  as  He  is  today.  It  is  the  ministry  of  God  become  man, 
by  which  God’s  Kingdom  is  come  among  men.  It  is  the  ministry 
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of  Christ’s  life  on  earth  by  which  God  is  revealed  as  the  Father. 
It  is  the  ministry  of  His  death  on  the  Cross  by  which  the  sin  of 
the  world  is  taken  away.  It  is  the  ministry  of  His  resurrection  by 
which  the  powers  of  death  and  evil  have  been  decisively  defeated. 
It  is  the  ministry  of  the  heavenly  Intercessor  who  does  not  will 
that  any  should  perish.  It  is  the  ministry  of  the  coming  Christ 
by  whose  mercy  and  judgment  the  world  is  governed  even  now. 

In  and  by  this  ministry  the  Church  lives  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  whose  work  enables  and  confirms  its  testimony.  He 
changes  the  lives  of  sinful  men  and  they,  forgiven  and  restored 
to  their  true  heritage  as  God’s  children,  are  being  gathered 
together  against  the  day  of  Christ’s  return  in  power.  They  are 
called  by  Him  to  be  witnesses  of  His  gospel.  We  have,  alas,  to 
confess  with  shame  that  we  have  all  too  often  failed  our  Lord 
by  the  feebleness  of  our  testimony  and  the  slackness  of  our 
zeal.  Nevertheless,  where  the  gospel  has  found  true  lodgment 
in  men’s  hearts,  they  have  been  inspired  with  compassionate 
desire  to  share  it  with  their  fellows.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains 
them  through  their  understanding  of  His  death  for  all  men. 
It  impels  them,  in  loving  gratitude  to  Him  to  whom  alone  they 
owe  their  salvation,  to  share  with  others  the  unspeakable  benefits 
they  have  themselves  received,  so  that  all  may  enter  into  the 
joy  of  the  Lord. 

Therefore,  whether  it  meet  success  or  failure,  closed  doors  or 
open  doors,  the  Church  in  its  work  of  evangelism  is  delivered 
from  bondage  to  visible  results.  The  gospel  is  preached  because 
the  Lord  is  risen  and  the  age  of  the  Messiah  begun  and  ‘He  must 
reign  until  he  has  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet’.  Meanwhile  we 
await  the  full  disclosure  of  His  kingly  glory.  Nevertheless  he  has 
not  left  His  people  at  any  time  without  some  sign  that  He  is  at 
work  victoriously,  nor  are  such  signs  lacking  in  the  time  in  which 
we  now  live.  Thus  is  the  Church  enabled  to  find  its  joy  in  simple 
obedience  to  the  divine  call. 

II.  THE  EVANGELISTIC  DIMENSION 

The  people  of  God  are  in  this  world  as  the  Church,  and  they 
are  never  alone  with  their  Lord  in  isolation  from  the  world.  It 
is  the  world  which  He  came  to  save.  Without  the  gospel  the 
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world  is  without  sense,  but  without  the  world  the  gospel  is  with¬ 
out  reality.  Evangelism  is  no  specialized  or  separable  or  periodic 
activity,  but  is  rather  a  dimension  of  the  total  activity  of  the 
Church.  Everything  the  Church  does  is  of  evangelizing  signifi¬ 
cance.  Through  all  the  aspects  of  its  life  the  Church  participates 
in  Christ’s  mission  to  the  world,  both  partaking  of  the  gospel 
and  seeking  to  communicate  it.  Evangelism  is  the  place  where 
the  Church  discovers  itself  in  its  true  depth  and  outreach. 

But  this  witness  of  the  Church  to  its  Lord  is  weakened  by  our 
faithlessness — not  least  by  our  divisions.  Therefore  will  the 
Church  deal  with  these  divisions  with  holy  impatience,  and 
passionately  strive  for  unity.  Unity  is  destroyed  where  there  are 
confessional  antagonisms,  nor  will  unity  of  faith  and  life  among 
Christians  be  achieved  except  as  Churches  increasingly  work 
together  to  bring  the  gospel  to  the  whole  world.  Also,  wherever 
Christians  find  themselves  separated  by  caste,  class,  racial,  or 
other  barriers,  they  will  boldly  cross  them,  manifesting  Christ’s 
solidarity  with  the  whole  of  mankind.  In  a  divided  world  they 
will  fulfil  Christ’s  ministry  of  peace,  manifesting  in  their  own 
life  the  new  mankind  which  has  begun  in  Jesus  Christ.  Wherever 
they  encounter  social  injustice,  they  will  do  battle  for  its  redress, 
bearing  witness  to  the  restoration  of  humanity  in  Christ. 

These  truths,  however,  have  frequently  remained  platitudes  to 
which  we  have  paid  lip  service,  while  we  ourselves  rest  in  self- 
satisfaction  and  sloth. 

What  then  are  the  concerns  of  evangelism?  One  is  surely  so  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  that  it  will  transform  the  groupings  and 
patterns  of  society  in  which  men  and  women  are  involved,  to 
the  end  that  human  institutions  and  structures  may  more  nearly 
conform  to  the  divine  intention,  and  respect  the  limiting  pre¬ 
rogative  of  God.  We  who  think  ourselves  converted  to  the 
Christian  gospel,  and  who  have  indeed  entered  into  many  of  its 
blessings,  should  beware  lest  whole  areas  of  our  thought  and 
outlook  remain  unregenerate,  so  that  it  is  after  all  not  the  whole 
gospel  to  which  we  have  been  converted.  No  man  is  fully  regener¬ 
ate  until  he  has  brought  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ. 

Still  another  aspect  of  evangelism  is  the  attempt  to  bring 
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people  into  the  full  life  of  the  Church  as  expressed  in  a  local 
congregation;  for  an  isolated  Christian,  if  such  were  possible, 
would  be  in  a  tragic  state. 

But  underlying  these  concerns  of  evangelism  is  the  bringing 
of  persons  to  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord  that  they  may  share  in 
His  eternal  life.  Here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  There  must  be 
personal  encounter  with  Christ.  It  is  not  enough  to  present  Him 
merely  as  an  example  to  follow.  The  gospel  proclaims  a  living 
Christ.  Just  as  to  remain  with  Him  is  the  mark  of  Christian 
experience,  so  to  bring  men  to  meet  Him  is  the  purpose  of  all 
evangelism.  For  on  his  relationship  to  God  in  Christ  depends 
the  eternal  destiny  of  every  man. 

III.  COMMUNICATING  THE  GOSPEL 

We  must  remember  that  evangelism  is  God’s  work  in  which 
we  are  His  agents.  It  is  not  our  work,  and  therefore  we  must 
wait  upon  Him  in  prayer  and  in  meditation  upon  His  holy  Word, 
that  we  may  leam  what  He  would  have  us  do,  and  so  be  able  to 
say,  ‘It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us.’  Through  His 
guidance  we  must  seek  lines  of  effective  communication  with 
those  outside  the  Church’s  life,  and  be  prepared  to  face  the 
demands  which  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  makes  upon  us. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  first  requisite  for  communicating 
the  gospel  is  to  be  possessed  by  the  transforming  power  of  Jesus 
Christ.  As  we  witness  to  it,  so  do  we  also  live  by  it.  If  it  stops 
with  us,  it  begins  to  fade  in  us.  The  second  requisite  is  that  we 
must  love  our  neighbour  as  he  is,  even  as  Christ  has  loved  us. 
He  must  feel  that  we  understand  him  and  that  he  can  trust  us. 
By  some  form  of  acceptance  and  helpfulness  he  must  come  to 
feel  that  we  truly  care  for  him. 

The  Church  which  God  uses  to  communicate  the  gospel  is  a 
fellowship,  a  koinonia,  drawn  and  held  together  by  the  love 
of  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  need 
and  desire  of  its  members  to  share  this  experience  with  each 
other,  and  to  draw  those  outside  into  that  koinonia.  The  evange¬ 
lizing  Church  will  offer  this  gift  in  its  preaching  and  teaching; 
in  its  acts  of  worship  and  administration  of  its  sacraments; 
through  the  individual  and  group  witness  of  its  members;  by 
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leading  its  people  to  base  their  life  upon  God’s  Word  used  in 
personal  and  family  devotions;  by  fostering  small  fellowships; 
and  by  works  of  social  service. 

Although  no  strategy  of  communication  is  itself  a  guarantee 
of  success,  communication  with  those  outside  the  life  of  the 
Church  makes  the  following  demands. 

Firstly,  there  must  be  encounter  with  the  world.  The  Church 
must  break  out  of  its  isolation  and  introversion,  meeting  the 
individual  where  he  is  with  the  compassion  and  comprehension 
of  Christ.  While  this  initial  demand  applies  to  all  evangelism, 
it  is  particularly  relevant  to  workers  and  intellectuals,  many 
of  whom  are  conspicuously  outside  the  life  of  the  Church.  No 
social  group  lies  outside  the  orbit  of  the  compassion  of  Christ. 

Secondly,  there  must  follow  the  speaking  of  a  word  which  is 
intimately  related  to  the  problems  of  the  individual  in  his  world. 
We  must  let  every  man  know  that  he  is  of  inestimable  worth  in 
the  sight  of  God.  There  are  times  of  personal  crisis  when  the 
relevant  word  can  only  be  the  good  news  of  the  loving  com¬ 
passion  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  addressing  the  worker,  the 
word  must  be  related  to  his  social  condition  and  aspirations; 
and  the  word  cannot  be  spoken  to  the  intellectual  unless  we 
make  it  clear  that  in  the  Church’s  message  there  is  a  cogent  and 
coherent  view  of  life. 

Thirdly,  too  often  our  words  have  been  impotent  because  they 
have  not  been  embodied  in  works  of  service,  compassion  and 
identification.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  Church  to  speak  out  of  its 
security.  Following  our  incarnate  and  crucified  Lord  we  must 
live  in  such  identification  with  man,  with  his  sin,  his  hopes  and 
fears,  his  misery  and  needs,  that  we  become  his  brother  and  can 
witness  from  his  place  and  condition  to  God’s  love  for  him. 
Those  outside  the  Church  make  little  distinction  between  faith 
and  works. 

Fourthly,  in  order  to  possess  the  power  to  evangelize,  the 
Church  must  nourish  its  life  on  the  Bible.  To  recover  for  current 
thought  the  great  biblical  concepts  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs 
of  evangelism.  In  the  communication  of  the  gospel  the  Bible 
occupies  a  unique  and  central  place.  The  Bible  speaks  to  all, 
provides  a  common  language  for  the  Church,  transcending  our 
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divisions.  The  translation  and  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  an  escapable  task  of  the  evangelizing  Church. 

IV.  EXPLORING  FRONTIERS 

A.  Renewal  of  the  Inner  Life 

The  first  area  of  evangelism  is  our  own  inner  life.  When 
Jesus  gave  us  the  solemn  and  joyous  commission  to  be  His 
witnesses.  He  commanded  us  to  wait  for  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  delay  our  mission 
until  we  become  perfect.  As  we  seek  to  communicate  our  faith 
to  others,  we  are  inwardly  renewed  and  forced  back  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  congregation 
in  its  corporate  witness. 

B.  The  Witnessing  Laity 

The  laity  stand  at  the  very  outposts  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
They  are  the  missionaries  of  Christ  in  every  secular  sphere. 
Theirs  is  the  task  to  carry  the  message  of  the  Church  into  every 
area  of  life,  to  be  informed  and  courageous  witnesses  to  the  will 
of  our  Lord  in  the  world.  To  this  end  they  will  need  training 
and  guidance.  Such  training  involves  instruction  in  the  content 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  in  the  significance  of  that  faith  for 
obedience  and  witness  in  the  different  contexts  of  lay  life.  This 
kind  of  training  will  require  the  services  both  of  ministers  and  of 
experienced  laymen. 

C.  Christian  Education 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  of  evangelism  is  that  of 
childhood  and  youth.  Every  new  generation  requires  the  fresh 
presentation  of  the  gospel.  Among  the  most  important  methods 
of  Christian  nurture  are  Sunday  schools,  youth  programmes, 
Bible  fellowships,  discussion  groups  and,  most  of  all,  Christian 
training  in  the  home. 

D.  Chaplaincies 

New  forms  of  specialized  ministries  are  appearing.  Because 
they  are  more  fluid  and  indigenous,  they  enable  the  Church  to 
penetrate  structures  and  groups  partially  or  wholly  outside  its 
life.  In  them  the  ecumenical  approach  of  the  Churches  working 
together  can  achieve  what  the  various  denominations  acting 
separately  can  never  bring  to  pass.  Among  such  chaplaincies  are 
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those  to  hospitals,  prisons,  the  armed  forces,  industry,  the 
universities,  and  schools. 

E.  Parish  Experiments 

Traditionally  the  Church’s  congregational  life  has  been  based 
on  the  family  and  on  the  geographical  area.  Where  this  is 
breaking  down,  it  is  urgent  that  the  Church  come  to  life  in  small 
neighbourhoods,  e.g.  in  ‘street  or  house  churches’  where 
neighbours,  church  and  non-church,  gather  to  think  and  pray, 
with  the  help  of  the  minister,  about  their  work  and  leisure,  and 
thence  enter  the  Church’s  continuing  life.  Such  fellowships  often 
cut  across  denominational  boundaries. 

But  in  many  parts  of  the  world  today  the  determining  context 
of  a  person’s  life  is  not  where  he  lives  but  where  he  works.  The 
companionship  of  those  with  whom  he  works  largely  determines 
the  framework  of  his  beliefs  and  attitudes.  What  has  been  and 
is  still  true  of  village  life  in  Asia  or  Africa,  where  decisions  are 
decisions  of  the  group,  is  now  true  in  many  social  environments 
in  the  West  also.  It  has  become  imperative,  therefore,  that  the 
gospel  be  addressed  to  the  group  as  well  as  to  the  individual. 
Where  this  has  been  done  successfully,  the  result  has  been  the 
emergence  of  a  Christian  community  whose  locus  is  the  factory, 
the  mine,  the  office,  the  waterfront,  the  university.  When  a 
Christian  community  emerges  and  when  this  community  seeks 
to  express  its  life  and  faith  in  worship  and  witness,  its  members 
form  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Christian  congregation. 

Such  developments  raise  questions  about  the  adequacy  of 
traditional  forms  of  parish  life,  and  about  the  co-operation  of 
the  churches,  since  the  groups  are  often  interdenominational. 
They  also  raise  questions  about  the  role  of  the  minister  and  about 
the  way  in  which  he  should  identify  himself  with  the  group  which 
he  seeks  to  lead  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

We  would  urge  the  Churches  to  give  serious  thought  to  these 
questions;  for  they  point  to  a  challenge  which  the  new  form  of 
society  in  our  technical  age  makes  to  the  present  social  structure 
of  parish  life. 

F.  Media  of  Mass-Communication 

Literature  and  the  arts  play  an  increasing  part  in  the  shaping 
of  men’s  outlook;  but  we  also  face  today  the  overwhelming  im- 
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pact  of  the  cinema,  radio  and  television,  as  well  as  the  greater 
perfection  of  posters,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  The  result  is 
that  the  convictions  and  decisions  of  individuals  in  many 
countries  are  reached  under  the  pressure  of  a  common  mental 
climate  which  these  media  of  mass  communication  tend  to  create. 
Hence  the  Christian  Church  must  use  these  same  media;  for 
it  is  essential  that  Christianity,  the  questions  it  asks  and  the 
answers  it  offers,  should  permeate  the  general  consciousness,  if 
the  ground  is  to  be  prepared  for  individual  decision  for  Jesus 
Christ.  In  many  countries  the  Churches  can  make  full  use  of 
these  opportunities  only  if  they  are  prepared  to  work  together. 

There  are  dangers  in  the  use  of  these  media.  When  the  gospel 
is  secularized,  vulgarized,  or  diluted  into  an  easy  alternative  to 
facing  the  demand  of  God  for  a  personal  response,  it  does  much 
harm.  The  main  means  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  men  out 
of  passive  looking  and  listening  into  personal  commitment  to 
Christ  in  His  Church  is  personal  meeting  with  a  living  Christian. 
Yet  religious  broadcasts  and  films,  and  Christian  messages  in 
the  daily  press,  and  in  tracts,  can  do  much  to  preserve  channels 
of  communication  for  the  gospel. 

Religious  material  for  broadcasting  should  be  of  the  best 
quality  and  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  services  of  wor¬ 
ship.  In  our  day,  Christians,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  have 
numerous  opportunities  for  following  up  religious  broadcasts 
in  casual  conversation  and  discussion,  since  such  broadcasts 
reach  great  numbers  who  are  not  committed  members  of  any 
church. 

G.  A  Trained  Ministry 

Because  of  its  importance  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  serious 
thought  should  be  given  to  a  more  realistic  training  of  the  mini¬ 
stry,  including  provision  for  the  service  of  theological  students 
in  industry  and  agriculture,  and  the  addition  of  social  studies 
and  field  work  to  the  curriculum. 

V.  NON-CHRISTIAN  FAITHS 

The  renascence  of  non-Christian  religions  and  the  spread  of 
new  ideologies  necessitate  a  new  approach  in  our  evangelizing 
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task.  In  many  countries,  especially  in  Asia  and  parts  of  Africa, 
these  religious  revivals  are  reinforced  by  nationalism  and  often 
present  themselves  as  effective  bases  for  social  reform.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  truth  of  these  systems  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
make  appeal,  but  rather  the  present  determination  to  interpret 
and  change  oppressive  conditions  of  life.  Therefore  they  confront 
us  not  only  as  reformulated  creeds  but  also  as  foundations  for 
universal  hope.  Such  hope  is  based  on  man’s  persistent  desire 
to  be  master  of  his  own  destiny.  The  gospel  hope,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  does  not  rest  upon  what  man  can  do  for  himself  but  on 
God’s  promise,  in  judgment  and  mercy,  finally  to  fulfil  His  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Christian  knows  and  believes  that  in  Jesus  Christ  God 
has  given  to  man  the  full  and  only-sufficient  revelation  of  Him¬ 
self.  ‘There  is  none  other  name  given  under  heaven  by  which  we 
must  be  saved.’  The  Christian  will  proclaim  the  gospel  as  God’s 
judgment  upon  all  human  quests  and  questions.  But  in  his 
approach  to  men  of  other  faiths  he  will  humbly  acknowledge  that 
God  has  ‘left  not  himself  without  witness.’  Wherever  he  finds 
fight  he  will  not  try  to  quench  it  but  bear  witness  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  true  Light — ‘the  fight  which  lighteth  every  man.’ 

The  ambassador  of  Christ  is  primarily  concerned  not  with  the 
faith  that  a  man  professes,  though  he  should  understand  it  with 
sympathetic  insight,  but  with  him  as  he  really  is,  a  sinner  like 
himself  and  one  for  whom  Christ  died.  This  means  that  the  first 
step  in  evangelism  must  always  be  not  that  of  controversy  but 
of  identification  and  alongsidedness. 

In  our  task  of  evangelism  among  the  adherents  of  non- 
Christian  religions  we  must  proclaim  the  whole  truth  of  the 
Christian  gospel.  But  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
human  elements  in  our  witness  to  it  which  stand  under  the 
judgment  of  God.  The  gospel  is  greater  than  any  particular 
human  testimony  to  it.  It  is  also  the  ultimate  standard  of  God’s 
judgment  on  every  aspect  of  our  response  to  His  fight  and  truth. 
There  is  always  the  danger,  in  the  case  of  both  the  Christian 
and  the  non-Christian,  of  limiting  the  gospel  to  his  own  under¬ 
standing  of  it.  In  our  missionary  effort  we  must  always  measure 
our  conformity  to  the  gracious  will  of  God  by  the  gospel, 
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assured  that,  as  we  pray,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  us  into  all 
truth.  Also,  only  as  we  are  willing  to  put  our  life  and  witness 
under  the  constant  judgment  of  our  Lord,  and  have  been  en¬ 
riched  by  the  fruits  of  evangelism,  can  we  guard  against  this 
danger,  and  bear  witness  to  the  gospel  in  ever-increasing  measure. 

The  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  every  argument  to  com¬ 
mend  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  demonstration  of  its  trans¬ 
forming  power.  The  gospel  is  not  the  emergence  of  a  new  ideal 
in  man,  but  the  entrance  of  a  new  power  from  God  into  the 
world.  It  must,  therefore,  be  proclaimed  in  the  context  of  power 
in  action.  The  seeds  of  the  Kingdom  are  not  words  and  argu¬ 
ments  but  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  themselves,  scattered  and 
sown  in  the  field  of  the  world. 

Finally,  since  the  gospel  is  the  lifting  up  of  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  sole  hope  of  mankind.  He  asks  His  witnesses  to 
walk  the  way  of  the  cross,  in  complete  self-sacrifice  and  faithful¬ 
ness  unto  death. 

VI.  COME  LORD  JESUS 

The  Church  partaking  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of 
its  Head  is  assured  of  the  fulfilment  of  His  work.  The  messenger 
of  the  unlimited  grace  of  Christ  looks  towards  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  in  which  His  redeeming  love  shall  have 
achieved  its  full  intention.  How  thoughtlessly  they  speak  who 
say,  ‘Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  For  ever  since  the 
fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  have  continued  as  they  were  from 
the  beginning  of  all  creation.’  To  them  the  answer  has  been 
given,  ‘The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some 
men  count  slackness,  but  is  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.’ 
The  time  of  expectation  is  the  time  of  evangelism,  even  as  the 
time  of  evangelism  is  the  time  of  expectation.  For  He  who  comes 
as  our  Judge  is  also  our  Redeemer. 

The  tragedy  of  the  world  is  that  it  knows  no  judge,  no  lord  of 
history.  To  the  Church  it  is  given  to  know  that  man  is  not  con¬ 
demned  to  an  endless  succession  of  meaningless  nights  and  days, 
to  never  completed  toil,  to  uncomforted  mourning  or  ever-dis¬ 
illusioned  hoping.  It  possesses,  or  rather  is  possessed  by,  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  fulfilment. 
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In  this  hope  we  are  saved  and  by  it  we  live,  considering  ‘the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.’  The  time  of  evangelism 
wMl  not  last  for  ever;  it  will  be  succeeded  by  the  time  of  the 
Kingdom  fulfilled.  The  good  news  will  not  remain  for  ever  a 
promise  made:  It  will  become  a  promise  kept.  The  gospel  will 
not  be  the  knowledge  of  the  privileged  few:  it  will  be  revealed 
to  all.  Seeing  in  a  glass  darkly  will  not  be  our  ultimate  vision 
of  God :  we  will  know  even  as  we  are  known,  until  we  say,  ‘We 
are  complete  in  Him.’ 

Therefore  are  Christians  under  constraint  to  declare  this  hope 
to  the  world  until  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
coming  of  the  King. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  REPORT 
OF  SECTION  III 


SOCIAL  QUESTIONS— THE  RESPONSIBLE  SOCIETY  IN 

A  WORLD  PERSPECTIVE 

The  report  from  Evanston  on  Social  Questions  is  the  most 
comprehensive  statement  on  the  subject  yet  attempted  by  an 
official  ecumenical  body.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  continuation 
of  the  concern  for  social  and  political  questions  expressed  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  beginning  with  the  Stockholm  Conference 
(1925)  and  carried  forward  at  Oxford  (1937)  and  at  the  first 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  in  Amsterdam  (1948).  At  the 
same  time  the  report  differs  significantly  from  previous  docu¬ 
ments  in  this  field  in  at  least  four  ways :  (1)  the  Christian  respon¬ 
sibility  for  social  problems  is  largely  taken  for  granted,  and 
compared  with  previous  reports,  less  time  and  space  are  given  to 
justifying  that  concern;  (2)  the  report  points  to  certain  new  factors 
which  have  emerged  and  which  greatly  affect  the  traditional 
Christian  approach  to  political  and  economic  systems;  (3)  it 
takes  up  a  number  of  specific  social  problems  with  which 
Christians  must  now  begin  to  grapple;  (4)  in  contrast  to  previous 
statements,  this  one  gives  much  greater  attention  to  the  problems 
facing  the  Churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

The  report  begins  with  a  brief  statement  about  the  meaning  of 
hope  in  Christ  for  social  action.  The  affirmations  made  here 
follow  very  closely  the  line  of  argument  developed  in  Chapter  III 
of  the  Report  on  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Main  Theme. 
Because  of  the  limits  of  space,  the  section  of  the  Assembly  in 
which  the  report  was  prepared,  decided  not  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  these  affirmations  are 
to  be  interpreted.  Clearly,  there  were  in  the  section  many  different 
theological  explanations  as  to  the  way  in  which  one  proceeded 
from  these  theological  premises  to  judgments  about  specific  social 
issues  as  developed  in  the  body  of  the  report.  It  was  agreed, 
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however,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  resolve  such  theological 
differences  in  order  to  arrive  at  common  judgments  on  the 
specific  issues. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Amsterdam  concept  of  the  respons¬ 
ible  society  was  a  useful  way  of  expressing  in  summary  form  the 
Christian  concern  in  approaching  the  problems  of  social  and 
political  life.  However,  it  was  suggested  that  this  term  needed 
clarification.  In  the  report  it  is,  therefore,  emphasized  that  the 
‘responsible  society  is  not  an  alternative  social  or  political  system, 
but  a  criterion  by  which  we  judge  all  existing  social  orders  and 
at  the  same  time  a  standard  to  guide  us  in  the  specific  choices  we 
have  to  make’. 

The  section  felt  that  one  serious  weakness  in  the  preparatory 
material  was  its  failure  to  mention  the  important  role  of  the 
family  as  the  basis  of  responsible  individual  and  community  life. 
The  report,  therefore,  includes  some  passages  on  the  Christian 
concern  for  the  family,  especially  when  measuring  the  need  for 
and  the  effects  of  social  reform.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  not 
only  the  family  but  many  types  of  small  social  groups  are  needed 
to  strengthen  the  social  fabric  of  the  community  in  a  technical 
society,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  emphasized  that  the  Christian 
congregation  itself  must  become  a  visible  centre  of  community 
and  a  base  for  local  social  action. 

The  greatest  amount  of  the  section’s  time  was  spent  in  debat¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  the  Churches  to  certain  large  economic  and 
political  issues.  The  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  these  ques¬ 
tions  requires  careful  reading.  It  attempts  to  express  a  certain 
balance  in  judgment  about  political  and  economic  problems 
which  is  easily  lost  sight  of.  Thus,  in  speaking  about  the  function 
of  the  State  in  relation  to  social  justice,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
neither  the  State  nor  the  non-governmental  sectors  of  society  bear 
the  total  responsibility  for  freedom  and  welfare.  Both  must  be 
regarded  as  ‘the  servant  and  not  the  lord  of  social  justice’.  It  is 
stated  that  in  different  countries  we  face  either  the  danger  of  the 
‘all-controlling  State’  or  of  irresponsible  private  power. 

The  report  does  not  reverse  the  Amsterdam  critcisms  of  the 
ideology  of  ‘laissez-faire  capitalism’.  However,  it  recognizes  that 
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the  old  dispute  between  ‘capitalism’  and  ‘socialism’  has  become 
more  verbal  than  real,  and  states  that  ‘it  is  not  the  case  that  we 
have  merely  a  choice  between  two  easily  distinguishable  types 
of  economic  organization’.  Most  countries  are  experimenting 
with  new  forms  of  economic  organization,  and  even  in  those 
countries  which  regard  themselves  as  ‘capitalist’,  the  ‘capitalism 
of  today  is  very  different  from  the  capitalism  of  even  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago’.  The  section  was  agreed  that  in  view  of  recent 
developments  both  the  functions  of  the  State  and  of  the  private 
sector  need  to  be  looked  at  anew.  The  favourable  mention  of 
the  contribution  of  the  ‘skilled  executive’  and  of  the  ‘business 
system’  does  not  mean,  therefore,  that  the  Churches  now  sanction 
the  system  of  ‘free  enterprise’.  Rather,  there  is  an  attempt  at  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  merits  of  the  business  system  at  its  best. 

The  members  of  the  section  were  convinced  that  the  Churches, 
because  of  their  concern  for  social  justice,  must  support  and  give 
direction  to  the  great  changes  taking  place  in  every  society  today. 
In  trying  to  state  positively  the  points  at  which  social  change  is 
needed  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  realized,  the  report 
goes  farther  than  any  prevoius  ecumenical  pronouncement.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that — by  a  rather  narrow  majority — the 
Assembly  rejected  ‘equality’  as  representing  a  Christian  objective, 
preferring  the  word  ‘equity’  so  that  the  sentence  now  reads :  ‘Not 
only  increased  production,  but  a  stronger  regard  for  equity  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income  is  required’.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  purely  verbal  change,  but  it  raises  a  fundamental  issue 
in  social  ethics  which  requires  further  clarification.  The  drafting 
committee  of  the  section  would  have  preferred  the  phrase  ‘a 
closer  approach  to  equality’. 

The  discussion  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  communist-non- 
communist  tensions  provoked  remarkably  little  debate  and 
agreement  was  readily  reached  on  four  points:  (1)  to  reaffirm 
the  statement  of  Amsterdam  about  the  points  of  conflict  between 
Christian  faith  and  totalitarian  communism;  (2)  to  call1  attention 
to  the  strong  appeal  of  communism  in  particular  areas  of  Asia, 
Latin  America,  Africa  and  Europe  where  there  is  a  deep  desire 
for  social  justice;  (3)  to  stress  the  dangers  of  an  attitude  of 
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hysterical  fear  of  communism  and  of  over-emphasizing  the  mili¬ 
tary  aspect  in  the  defence  against  communist  power;  (4)  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  Christians  in  communist  and  non-com¬ 
munist  countries  to  hold  each  other  in  special  brotherly  concern 
and  prayer  across  all  barriers.  At  the  close  of  this  part  of  the 
report  are  questions  addressed  to  Christians  in  communist  and 
non-communist  lands.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  part  was  endorsed 
by  Christians  holding  utterly  different  social  and  political  convic¬ 
tions. 

The  final  pages  of  the  report  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
economically  under-developed  countries.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  part.  It  shows  the  need  for  Christians  to  think  about 
responsible  society  in  a  world  perspective.  For  the  first  time  in 
an  ecumenical  document,  here  is  an  attempt  to  see  the  social 
problems  of  the  various  regions  of  the  world  as  an  inter-related 
whole.  It  is  evident  that  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
economically  under-developed  countries  the  Churches  of  other 
countries  are  involved  and  have  an  important  contribution  to 
make.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Evanston  report  in  this  respect 
will  help  to  indicate  the  larger  goals  of  Christian  social  responsi¬ 
bility  today. 

Questions 

1.  The  report  says  that  ‘The  Churches  have  come  to  realize 
more  fully  that  they  have  a  duty  to  society  as  part  of  their 
mission  in  the  world’.  In  what  sense  is  this  true  with  regard 
to  your  Church?  At  what  specific  points  does  this  report 
require  your  Church  to  reconsider  its  approach? 

2.  In  your  view  do  the  sections  on  the  Structure  and  Function 
of  the  State  and  Problems  of  Economic  Life  fairly  define  the 
issues  which  the  Churches  face  today  in  these  fields?  Would 
you  agree  that  ‘disputes  about  “capitalism”  and  “socialism” 
disguise  the  more  important  issues  in  the  field  of  economic 
and  social  policy’?  Does  the  report  go  too  far  or  not  far 
enough  in  emphasizing  the  virtues  of  ‘the  business  system’? 

3.  Discuss  the  questions  in  the  report  dealing  with  the  Church 
and  communist — non-communist  tension. 
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4.  What  is  the  Christian  responsibility  for  the  social  problems 
of  the  under-developed  countries?  What  is  your  Church 
doing  and  what  should  it  be  doing  about  these  problems? 

5.  What  are  the  specific  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
report  for  the  action  of  Christians  in  society?  Locally? 
Nationally?  Internationally? 
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REPORT  OF  SECTION  III 


SOCIAL  QUESTIONS— THE  RESPONSIBLE  SOCIETY  IN 

A  WORLD  PERSPECTIVE 

Received  by  the  Assembly  and  commended  to  the  Churches 
for  study  and  appropriate  action 

INTRODUCTION 

CHRISTIAN  social  responsibility  is  grounded  in  the  mighty 
acts  of  God,  who  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  He  has 
created  the  world,  and  all  time  is  embraced  within  His  eternal 
purpose.  He  moves  and  acts  within  history  as  the  ever-living 
God.  The  centre  of  world  history  is  the  earthly  life,  the  cross 
and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  has  been  affirmed  in 
the  Report  on  the  Main  Theme,  in  Him  God  entered  history 
decisively,  to  judge  and  to  forgive.  In  Him  are  revealed  the  pre¬ 
sent  plight  of  man,  and  the  end  toward  which  the  world  is  moving. 

He  has  established  with  men  a  living  relationship  of  promise 
and  commandment  in  which  they  are  called  to  live  in  faithful 
obedience  to  His  purpose.  The  promise  is  the  gift  of  abundant 
life  as  children  of  God  for  those  who  hear  and  follow  the  divine 
call.  The  commandment  is  that  men  should  love  God  and  their 
neighbours.  In  the  call  to  responsible  social  action,  the  promise 
and  the  commandment  of  the  righteous  and  loving  God  require 
us  to  recognize  that  in  every  human  being  Christ  Himself  comes 
to  claim  our  service.  Responding  to  God’s  love  in  Christ,  and 
being  aware  of  His  final  judgment,  Christians  will  act  respon¬ 
sibly.  The  call  to  social  righteousness  is  sustained  by  the  sure 
hope  that  the  victory  is  with  God,  who  in  Christ  has  vanquished 
the  powers  of  evil  and  in  His  own  day  wilil  make  this  victory 
fully  manifest  in  Christ. 

Man  and  all  the  powers  of  this  world  are  under  the  sovereignty 
of  their  Maker  who  calls  men  in  families,  societies,  nations,  and 
all  human  groups  to  responsibility  under  Him.  From  Christ  men 
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receive  the  direction  for  their  service,  the  obligation  to  share 
heartily  in  the  world’s  work  and  daily  tasks,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  seek  a  better  social  and  political  life.  Our  hope  in  Christ 
enables  us  to  know  that  there  are  limitations  set  upon  every 
human  ideal  and  achievement,  so  that  we  never  make  an  idol  out 
of  any  social  cause,  institution,  or  system.  Moreover,  because 
our  hope  is  in  Christ,  we  are  saved  from  frustration  where  our 
efforts  to  influence  public  opinion  or  social  action  are  seemingly 
in  vain  and  we  are  saved  from  despair  when  all  human  hopes 
collapse. 

The  Churches  have  come  to  realize  more  fully  that  they  have 
a  duty  to  society  as  part  of  their  mission  in  the  world.  The  scope 
of  this  mission  is  defined  in  the  inclusive  reports  of  this 
Assembly,  but  its  relation  to  the  responsible  society  is  the 
assignment  of  this  report. 

Our  hope  in  Christ  does  not  offer  technical  answers  or  specific 
solutions  which  statesmen  and  experts  have  not  found.  But  in  the 
context  of  Christian  faith  we  gain  new  insights  into  our  dilemmas 
and  ways  to  overcome  them.  In  all  the  specific  tasks  with  which 
this  report  deals  we  attempt  to  give  expression  to  that  hope. 

I.  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  RESPONSIBLE  SOCIETY 

The  first  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  coined  the  term  ‘The  Responsible  Society.’  It  was  stated 
that  the  responsible  society  is  a  society  ‘where  freedom  is  the 
freedom  of  men  who  acknowledge  responsibility  to  justice  and 
public  order  and  where  those  who  hold  political  authority  or 
economic  power  are  responsible  for  its  exercise  to  God  and  to 
the  people  whose  welfare  is  affected  by  it.’ 

‘Responsible  society’  is  not  an  alternative  social  or  political 
system,  but  a  criterion  by  which  we  judge  all  existing  social 
orders  and  at  the  same  time  a  standard  to  guide  us  in  the  specific 
choices  we  have  to  make.  Christians  are  called  to  live  respon¬ 
sibly,  to  five  in  response  to  God’s  act  of  redemption  in  Christ,  in 
any  society,  even  within  the  most  unfavourable  social  structures. 

This  report  will  deal  mainly  with  large-scale  institutions.  But 
the  realization  of  a  responsible  society  must  be  achieved  in  small 
groups  as  well  as  in  large.  Human  living  acquires  meaning  and 
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depth  only  in  relations  with  other  persons,  and  since  an 
individual  can  have  direct  and  close  contact  only  with  a  limited 
number  of  people,  the  art  of  social  living  has  to  be  learned  in 
small  groups. 

The  most  fundamental  of  these  is  the  family.  For  this  reason 
the  Churches  must  give  strong  warning  against  the  widespread 
disruption  of  family  life.  The  family  itself  needs  to  be  protected; 
for  this  the  witness  of  the  Christian  family  is  all-important. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  conditions  which  cause 
the  forcible  separation  of  families  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  reunite  those  who  have  been  separated.  For  right 
development  into  responsible  adulthood,  children  need  security 
and  love,  and  the  discipline  which  family  life  pre-eminently 
secures.  Disintegration  here  is  closely  related  to  disintegration  in 
the  larger  groupings  of  society.  In  predominantly  non- 
Christian  countries,  the  building  of  a  Christian  family  life  implies 
in  some  cases  a  rupture  with  old  non-Christian  family  systems. 
The  specifically  Christian  attitude  toward  the  family  should  be 
clarified  within  different  cultural  circumstances  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  community  life  of  Christians  in  its  most  elemental 
form. 

But  the  family  is  not  the  only  group  in  which  man  can  practise 
the  art  of  living  as  ‘little  men  in  big  societies.’  There  is  often  in 
modern  life  a  family  egotism  which  hinders  social  responsibility 
rather  than  furthering  it.  We  are  called  to  serve  in  other 
communities  also.  People  co-operating  in  the  same  work  or  in 
the  same  factory  should  form  a  nuclei  of  human  relationships  in 
a  technical  world;  for  young  people  teamwork  and  co-operation 
with  friends  sometimes  provides  the  best  opportunities  for 
learning  the  art  of  living  together;  where  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  village  community  or  tribal  group  still  offers  a 
protection  for  human  relations,  they  should  be  preserved  and 
adapted  to  modem  circumstances. 

The  Christian  congregation  itself  should  be  a  visible  centre  of 
community  and  a  base  for  local  social  responsibility.  Its  worship 
should  be  discernibly  relevant  to  the  total  life  of  the  society  in 
which  it  is  set.  It  must  break  down  those  barriers  within  its  own 
life  which  deny  fellowship  so  that  it  may  begin  to  show  in  its 
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action  a  solution  to  the  real  problems  troubling  the  local 
community.  It  should  also  be  concerned  with  the  possibilities 
of  renewing  personal  life  through  the  corporate  life  of  small 
groups.  And  it  must,  equally  with  the  family,  beware  of  egotism 
that  prevents  its  sharing  in  the  wider  life  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

A  .The  Structure  and  Function  of  the  State 

The  Oxford  Conference  on  Church,  Community  and  State  in 
1937  gave  the  following  definition  of  the  function  of  the  State 
with  regard  to  justice:  ‘Since  we  believe  in  the  Holy  God  as  the 
source  of  justice,  we  do  not  consider  the  State  as  the  ultimate 
source  of  law,  but  rather  its  guarantor.  It  is  not  the  lord  but 
the  servant  of  justice.  There  can  be  for  the  Christian  no 
ultimate  authority  but  very  God.’ 

True  justice  is  dynamic  and  its  forms  must  vary  to  meet 
changing  needs.  Those  who  seek  it  should  be  made  sensitive 
by  love  to  discover  such  needs  where  they  have  been  neglected. 
Justice  involves  the  continuous  effort  to  overcome  those 
economic  disadvantages  which  are  a  grievous  human  burden  and 
which  are  incompatible  with  equal  opportunity  for  people  to 
develop  their  capacities.  Justice  requires  the  development  of 
political  institutions  which  are  humane  as  they  touch  the  fives  of 
people,  which  provide  protection  by  law  against  the  arbitrary  use 
of  power,  and  which  encourage  responsible  participation  by  all 
citizens. 

In  recent  years  the  Churches  have  had  to  give  fresh  thought 
to  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  State.  No  one  form  of 
government  has  a  universal  claim  on  Christians,  but  any 
political  system  must  include  some  elements  without  which  it 
tends  to  become  an  oppressive  tyranny.  For  these,  Christians 
should  work  by  active  participation  in  political  affairs.  In  some 
situations  where  it  may  at  present  seem  impossible  to  work 
directly  for  them,  the  Christian  has  chiefly  the  obligation  to  do 
what  he  can  to  defend  other  persons  against  particular  acts  of 
cruelty  and  injustice. 

Christians  should  work  for  the  embodiment  of  the  responsible 
society  in  political  institutions  by  emphasizing  the  following : 
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(1)  Every  person  should  (be  protected  lagainst  arbitrary 
arrest  or  other  interference  with  elementary  human  rights. 

(2)  Every  person  should  have  the  right  to  express  his 
religious,  moral,  and  political  convictions.  This  is  especially 
important  for  those  who  belong  to  minorities. 

(3)  Channels  of  political  action  must  be  developed  by  which 
the  people  can  without  recourse  to  violence  change  their 
governments. 

(4)  Forms  of  association  within  society  which  have  their 
own  foundations  and  principles  should  be  respected,  and  not 
controlled  in  their  inner  life,  by  the  State.  Churches,  families, 
and  universities  are  dissimilar  examples  of  this  non-political 
type  of  association. 

The  Oxford  statement  applies  in  the  following  way  to  the 
function  of  the  State  with  regard  to  social  justice  in  economic 
life.  While  the  State  is  sometimes  the  enemy  of  freedom,  under 
many  circumstances  the  State  is  the  only  instrument  which  can 
make  freedom  possible  for  large  sectors  of  the  population.  The 
State  is  not  the  source  of  social  justice,  but  it  must  be  its 
guardian,  ready  if  necessary  to  accept  responsibility  to  counteract 
depression  or  inflation  and  to  relieve  the  impact  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  industrial  injury,  low  wages,  and  unfavourable  working 
conditions,  sickness  and  old  age.  But  in  doing  so  the  State 
remains  the  servant  not  the  lord  of  social  justice.  Therefore  we 
must  warn  against  the  danger  that  the  union  of  political  and 
economic  power  may  result  in  an  all-controlling  State.  In 
contradistinction  to  actions  of  the  State  it  is  the  task  of  the  non¬ 
governmental  sectors  in  economic  life  to  be  the  guardian  of 
responsible  private  action  in  society.  But  within  the  private 
sector,  both  employers  and  employees  in  all  their  varied 
organizations  in  their  turn  are  the  servant,  and  not  the  lord  of 
freedom  and  welfare.  When  necessary  in  the  public  interest,  the 
State  must  intervene  to  prevent  any  centre  of  economic  or  social 
power  which  represents  partial  interest  from  becoming  stronger 
than  itself,  for  the  State  alone  has  the  power  and  the  authority 
under  God  to  act  as  trustee  for  society  as  a  whole. 

At  all  stages  of  political  development  and  in  the  face  of  all 
the  problems  noted  here,  a  Christian  community  must  act  as  a 
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conscience  for  the  nation  and  ceaselessly  remind  all  who  hold 
power  of  God’s  purpose  for  the  nation  and  of  God’s  judgment 
upon  their  use  of  power. 

B.  Problems  of  Economic  Life 

New  Trends.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
modern  world  is  the  way  in  which  society  has  increasingly  taken 
the  control  of  economic  affairs  out  of  the  sphere  of  ‘automatic 
responses.’  Full  employment  policies,  the  spread  of  state  action 
in  economic  life,  and  the  growing  economic  power  of  organized 
groups  of  employers,  employees,  farmers,  and  professional 
people  have  brought  great  changes  in  the  highly  industrialized 
countries. 

The  need  for  inter-governmental  co-operation  in  economic 
affairs  accompanies  the  increase  in  domestic  state  action.  In 
some  areas,  such  as  Europe,  social  reconstruction  and  supra¬ 
national  integration  go  hand  in  hand  and  challenge  many 
old  political  and  economic  ideas.  At  the  same  time,  the  priority 
given  to  full  employment  policies  in  many  countries  strengthens 
tendencies  towards  economic  self-sufficiency  and  can  threaten 
international  economic  co-operation. 

The  new  emphasis  on  state  initiative  and  international 
organization  in  the  development  of  economic  life  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  fresh  recognition  of  the  importance  of  relative 
freedom  in  enterprise  and  of  the  regulating  role  of  the  price 
system.  Many  socialists  have  come  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  and  the  necessity  for  the 
energetic,  enterprising  and  expert  business  man  as  well  as  being 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  centralized  government. 

New  Problems.  These  developments  suggest  that  disputes 
about  ‘capitalism’  and  ‘socialism’  disguise  the  more  important 
issues  in  the  field  of  economic  and  social  policy.  Each  word  is 
applied  to  many  different  social  forms  and  economic  systems. 
It  is  not  the  case  that  we  have  merely  a  choice  between  two 
easily  distinguishable  types  of  economic  organization.  Private 
enterprise  takes  many  shapes  in  different  countries  at  different 
stages  and  in  different  parts  of  one  economy  and  is  profoundly 
affected  by  the  forms  of  government  regulations.  The  operations 
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of  the  State  in  business  also  take  various  forms,  such  as  post 
offices  run  by  government  departments,  supply  of  electric  power 
or  gas  by  local  authorities,  and  national  or  state  public 
corporations.  In  all  types  of  economy  there  is  to  be  found  a 
variety  of  forms;  there  is  no  one  pattern  that  is  universally  valid. 
There  are  also  various  types  of  co-operative  organization.  In 
some  countries  the  ‘welfare  State’  or  the  ‘mixed  economy’ 
suggests  a  new  pattern  of  economic  life;  others  may  be  regarded 
as  ‘capitalist,’  but  the  capitalism  of  today  is  very  different  from 
the  capitalism  of  even  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  concrete 
issues  in  all  countries  concern  the  newly-evolving  forms  of 
economic  organization,  and  the  relative  roles  of  the  State, 
organized  groups  and  private  enterprises. 

The  Church's  Role.  The  Church  is  concerned  with  economic 
life,  because  of  God’s  concern  for  human  beings  who  work  to 
produce  goods  and  services,  who  use  them,  and  for  whom 
business  exists.  The  Church  cannot  uncritically  support  any 
particular  form  of  organization  as  it  exists  in  any  particular 
country,  but  should  be  especially  concerned  with  the  following 
moral  implications  of  economic  life : 

(1)  State  action  in  recent  years  has  taken  many  new  forms. 
The  State  must  do  those  things  for  the  economy  that  private 
industry  cannot  do  properly,  such  as  planning  for  urban 
development,  stimulating  industrial  expansion  and  soil 
conservation,  some  types  of  large-scale  industrial  and 
agricultural  research,  and  guidance  of  the  distribution  of 
industry.  But  state  action  needs  to  be  decentralized,  limited, 
and  adaptable.  The  Christian  should  be  ready  to  welcome 
fruitful  new  experiments,  whether  in  the  field  of  state  action, 
private  business  or  co-operative  endeavour. 

(2)  Efficient  production  is  important  as  well  as  fair 
distribution.  Much  Christian  social  thought  in  the  past  has 
tended  to  ignore  the  former  and  stress  primarily  the  latter. 
Laziness  and  waste  are  sins  before  God  no  less  than  selfishness 
and  greed. 

(3)  The  Churches  have  been  properly  critical  of 
monopolistic  practices,  and  of  the  effects  of  many  irresponsible 
business  practices  on  people  and  society  generally.  But  they  also 
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need  to  understand  and  lay  stress  on  the  valuable  contribution 
which  the  skilled  executive  has  to  make  to  society,  irrespective 
of  the  form  of  ownership  or  organization.  At  its  best  the 
business  system  has  provided  incentives  for  the  responsible 
initiative  and  hard  work  which  produces  economic  progress,  and 
has  embodied  the  wisdom  of  decentralized  decisions  and  widely 
distributed  power.  These  are  virtues  needed  in  any  system. 

(4)  The  Churches  must  never  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
worker  should  have  a  status  in  society  which  accords  with  his 
responsibilities  and  his  human  dignity.  Much  has  been  done  in 
recent  years,  but  Christians  are  too  ready  to  forget  how  much 
needs  to  be  done,  even  in  countries  where  social  security  and 
re-distribution  of  income  and  power  have  gone  far. 

(5)  One  of  the  most  important  economic  roles  is  that  played 
by  the  world’s  farmers.  In  some  countries  they  have  met  urgent 
needs  by  extraordinary  advances  in  productivity.  For  the  feeding 
of  increasing  populations  with  a  better  diet,  radical  changes  in 
farming  methods  will  have  to  be  carried  through  in  many  other 
countries,  but  always  with  due  regard  to  the  human 
consequences.  The  Churches  should  recognize  the  justice  of 
the  farmers’  demand  for  a  reasonable  measure  of  security  of 
income;  but  even  as  they  advance  their  legitimate  demands  for 
justice,  farmers  must  resist  the  temptations  to  exhaust  the  soil,  to 
exploit  those  who  work  for  them,  or  to  take  unfair  advantage  of 
the  consumers. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  where  our  Christian  concern  for 
society  makes  us  uneasy  about  the  existing  situation  or  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  positive  action. 

(1)  We  can  never  forget  the  warnings  in  the  Bible  about  the 
dangers  to  the  rich  man.  In  our  day  these  warnings  must  be 
applied  to  the  temptations  facing  everyone  in  a  rich  society.  The 
tendencies  to  create  unlimited  wants,  to  over-emphasize  material 
values  and  to  appeal  to  motives  of  social  pride,  envy  and  lust, 
stimulated  by  irresponsible  salesmanship  and  advertising,  are 
dangerous  and  need  curbing. 

(2)  Not  only  increased  production  but  a  stronger  regard  for 
equity  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income  is  also  required. 
At  the  same  time  such  factors  as  the  place  of  incentive  and  the 
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desire  to  avoid  regimentation  necessitate  a  measure  of  inequality 
in  modern  economic  life.  But  every  society  should  recognize  the 
extent  to  which  great  contrasts  between  rich  and  poor  destroy 
fellowship  and  undercut  the  political  institutions  of  a  responsible 
society. 

(3)  The  Churches  have  a  duty  to  promote  adequate  assist¬ 
ance  on  the  national  and  international  level  for  children,  the  sick, 
the  old,  the  refugees,  and  other  economically  weak  groups,  by 
means  of  church  organizations,  voluntary  societies,  and  local  or 
national  governments.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  work  for 
improved  national  or  local  welfare  legislation  and  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  adequate  medical  care.  It  may  also  be  his  duty  to  fight 
against  any  tendency  for  the  State  to  monopolize  social  welfare 
activity. 

(4)  Serious  problems  arise  from  the  great  importance  of 
organized  groups,  such  as  trade  unions  and  associations  of  em¬ 
ployers,  farmers,  or  professional  people.  Christians  can  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  these  groups  must  be  responsible  to  the  whole  of  society, 
that  their  leadership  must  be  responsible  to  their  members,  and 
that  the  members  must  participate  responsibly  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

We  welcome  the  role  of  responsible  trade  unions  in  fighting 
exploitation  and  promoting  a  humane  environment  for  workers, 
and  also  the  growing  co-operation  between  labour  and  manage¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  material  resources  available  for  human 
welfare. 

(5)  Christians  have  a  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  their 
governments  that  national  policies  have  effects  on  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  peoples  in  other  countries.  National  economic  and 
political  stability,  justice,  freedom  and  peace  are  dependent  upon 
world  economic  and  political  stability.  National  and  international 
policies  are  far  more  closely  inter-related  than  ever  before.  Ex¬ 
cessive  barriers  to  trade  can  create  economic  crises  elsewhere. 
The  greater  the  economic  power,  the  larger  is  the  responsibility 
in  this  field.  The  richer  countries  particularly  must  remember 
that  one  test  of  their  policies  is  their  effect  on  the  under-developed 
areas  of  the  world. 
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n.  THE  CHURCH  IN  RELATION  TO  COMMUNIST — NON-COMMUNIST 

TENSION 

The  conflict  between  communists  and  non-communists  affects 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  nearly  every  nation  in  the 
world,  and  creates  divisions  even  within  the  Church  regarding 
the  right  attitude  toward  communism.  Only  as  Christians  work 
for  social  justice  and  political  freedom  for  all,  and  rise  above 
both  fear  and  resentment,  will  they  be  fully  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  conflict.  It  is  our  concern  for  the  brother  for 
whom  Christ  died  that  should  impel  us  to  fulfil  our  obligations  in 
the  face  of  this  conflict.  In  this  way  Christians  living  in  different 
parts  of  our  divided  world  may  contribute  to  the  creation  of  the 
necessary  conditions  for  different  systems  to  live  side  by  side. 
This  concern  of  Christians  does  not  alter  the  mission  of  the 
Churches  to  bear  witness  in  the  face  of  all  atheistic  and  self- 
righteous  ideologies. 

The  Churches  at  Oxford  and  Amsterdam  indicated  the  various 
points  of  conflict  between  the  Christian  faith  and  Marxist 
ideology  and  totalitarian  practice.* 1  We  wish  to  reaffirm  this  state¬ 
ment  about  these  basic  conflicts,  as  well  as  to  stress  that  the 
growth  of  communism  is  a  judgment  upon  our  modem  societies 
generally  for  past  or  present  indifference  to  social  injustice,  in 
which  the  Church  is  also  involved. 

In  one  form  or  another  the  conflict  about  communism  has 
important  consequences  for  the  political  and  economic  life  of 
nearly  every  nation.  In  some  regions  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  communism  has  strong  appeal. 
Here  poverty,  misery,  the  newly-aroused  aspirations  for  freedom 


1  At  Amsterdam  the  Churches  referred  to  the  following  points  of  conflict : 

(1)  ‘The  communist  promise  of  what  amounts  to  a  complete  redemption  of 
man  in  history ;  (2)  the  belief  that  a  particular  class  iby  virtue  of  its  role  as 
the  bearer  of  a  new  order  is  free  from  the  sins  and.  ambiguities  that 
Christians  believe  characteristic  of  all  human  existence;  (3)  the  materialistic 
and  deterministic  teachings,  however  they  may  be  qualified,  that  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  belief  in  God  and  with  the  Christian  view  of  man  as  a 
person,  made  in  God’s  image  and  responsible  to  Him;  (4)  the  ruthless 
methods  of  communists  in  dealing  with  their  opponents;  (5)  the  demand 
of  the  party  on  its  members  for  an  exclusive  and  unqualified  loyalty  which 
belongs  only  to  God,  and  the  coercive  policies  of  communist  dictatorship 
in  controlling  every  aspect  of  life.’ 
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and  security,  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  democracy,  and 
the  tendency  of  those  in  power  to  brand  all  reforms  as  communis¬ 
tic,  combine  to  make  the  promises  of  communism  attractive  in 
spite  of  the  totalitarianism  which  accompanies  it.  For  many 
there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  which  will  bring  essential 
social  change  quickly  enough.  There  are  Christians  who  think 
that  they  can  co-operate  with  the  communist  movement  in  their 
countries  because  they  see  it  as  the  way  to  a  new  order  of 
material  abundance  and  greater  justice.  We  must  ask:  ‘Can 
communism  be  an  effective  instrument  for  these  limited  purposes 
or  must  we  give  warning  that,  where  such  social  and  economic 
methods  are  introduced,  the  total  communist  scheme  will  come 
to  dominate  the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  their  institutions?’ 

Christians  must  consider  carefully  the  serious  effects  the 
conflict  with  communism  is  already  producing:  for  example, 
the  tendencies  in  democratic  societies  to  lower  their  standards  of 
civil  liberties,  and  sometimes  to  strengthen  reactionary  forces  in 
countries  abroad.  Pre-occupation  with  the  real  dangers  of  subver¬ 
sion  in  many  situations  has  led  to  a  less  widely  recognized  and 
more  subtle  danger  to  society  from  those  who  identify  as  subver¬ 
sive  any  unpopular  opinions  or  associations.  Enemies  of  essential 
human  freedom  appear  on  both  the  political  right  and  the 
political  left  and  Christians  have  a  duty  to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  freedom  which  fight  on  both  fronts.  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
the  love  due  to  the  neighbour  who  stands  for  an  ideology  which 
we  reject. 

There  is  a  particular  danger  that  nations  will  over-emphasize 
the  military  aspect  in  their  defence  against  communism  and 
fail  to  see  the  need  for  reforms  in  political,  social  and  economic 
institutions  as  an  important  part  of  their  response  to  its  chal¬ 
lenge.  These  nations  can  have  greater  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  present  world  conflict  if  they  show  their  ability  to  deal  justly 
with  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  dependent  peoples,  to  cope 
successfully  and  creatively  with  their  own  social  problems,  and 
to  remain  self -critical. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  the  Churches  to  point  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  present  situation :  on  the  one  hand  the  temptation 
to  succumb  to  anti-communist  hysteria  and  the  danger  of  a  self- 
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righteous  assurance  concerning  the  political  and  social  systems 
of  the  West;  on  the  other  hand  the  temptation  to  accept  the 
false  promises  of  communism  and  to  overlook  its  threat  to  any 
responsible  society. 

Christians  in  communist  and  non-communist  countries  are 
called  to  hold  each  other  in  special  brotherly  concern  and 
prayer  across  all  barriers.  Those  of  us  in  non-communist  lands 
affirm  our  unity  with  these  Churches  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship 
and  the  bond  of  the  Spirit,  and  our  confidence  in  their  loyalty  to 
Christ.  We  rejoice  with  them  in  the  Christian  witness  which  they 
make  in  these  new  circumstances  and  seek  to  understand  and 
affirm  our  fellowship  with  them  in  their  temptations  and  in  their 
Christian  hope,  for  this  witness  and  these  temptations  are  rele¬ 
vant  also  to  our  social  responsibility.  Therefore  we  are  presented 
with  a  number  of  questions  which  challenge  Christians  in  com¬ 
munist  as  well  as  in  non-communist  countries  in  different  ways. 
All  Christians  must  wrestle  with  the  following  questions  which 
are  urgent  in  a  special  way  in  communist  lands. 

(1)  What  are  the  ways  and  what  is  the  content  of  Christian 
witness  in  the  face  of  atheistic  ideologies? 

(2)  What  is  the  social  significance  of  the  existence  of  the 
Church  as  an  inclusive  worshipping  and  evangelistic  community? 
How  can  the  life  of  the  congregation  in  all  its  forms,  including 
its  pastoral  and  social  work,  affect  society?  How  does  the 
Church’s  teaching  ministry  relate  to  state  education  under  a 
communist  regime? 

(3)  What  reforms  are  necessary  in  the  life  and  structure  of 
the  Church?  What  are  the  values  and  dangers  of  agreements 
between  Church  and  State? 

(4)  At  what  points  can  the  Church  and  Christians  co-operate 
with  governments  in  their  plans  for  social  reconstruction?  What 
are  the  limits  of  this  co-operation?  How  does  Christian  social 
responsibility  avoid  both  surrender  to  communism  and  the 
temptations  of  a  negative  resistance? 

(5)  What  new  forms  of  prophetic  ministry  are  required? 
How  far  are  public  statements  by  the  Church  on  social  questions 
effective? 

(6)  What  Christian  witness  can  church  members  bear  in 
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their  daily  work?  What  is  the  place  of  suffering  in  Christian 
social  witness? 

(7)  What,  if  any,  is  the  Church’s  responsibility  for  standards 
of  truth  in  all  fields?  For  pre-communist  social  and  cultural 
traditions?  What  is  the  relation  between  a  Christian  demand  and 
a  communist  demand  for  repentance  for  past  social  injustices? 

The  following  questions  are  especially  urgent  for  Christians 
in  non-communist  countries : 

(1)  What  are  the  special  temptations  of  the  Church  in  a  tradi¬ 
tional  ‘Christian  society’? 

(2)  Does  secularism  in  the  non-communist  world  differ  from 
the  materialism  in  the  communist  world? 

(3)  What  is  the  content  of  Christian  witness  toward  the 
large  mass  of  secularized  people?  How  far  is  this  secularization 
due  to  the  class  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  accommodation  of 
its  fife  and  message  to  bourgeois  interests  and  values?  What 
reforms  in  the  life  of  the  Church  are  necessary  to  meet  these 
challenges? 

(4)  How  far  are  the  Churches  in  non-communist  lands, 
genuinely  prophetic  in  their  relation  to  society  and  the  State? 

(5)  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Churches  in  non¬ 
communist  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  traditions  of  freedom 
and  community  over  against  the  growing  pressure  toward  social 
conformity? 

III.  THE  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ECONOMICALLY  UNDER-DEVELOPED 

REGIONS 

Society  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Latin  America 
today  is  characterized  by  the  urge  to  national  self-determina¬ 
tion  in  political  and  economic  matters.  There  is  a  growing  shift 
of  social,  economic  and  political  authority  from  those  persons 
and  institutions  who  by  inheritance  or  tradition  possessed  it,  to 
those  who  exercise  it  because  of  the  function  they  perform.  The 
peoples  of  these  countries  have  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of 
fundamental  human  rights  and  justice  and  they  are  in  revolt 
against  enslaving  political,  economic,  religious,  and  social  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  also  the  pressure  to  achieve  changes  rapidly. 
All  of  the  processes  of  social  development — increasing  produc- 
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tivity,  raising  standards  of  living,  democratization,  and  the  rest — 
which  have  taken  centuries  in  the  West,  demand  in  these  areas 
to  be  completed  together  and  within  decades.  The  temptation 
is  to  use  irresponsible  methods  of  collectivism,  whether  of  the 
right  or  of  the  left,  in  the  desire  for  rapid  results.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  Church  has  the  duty  to  point  the  way  to  responsible 
society  and  herself  to  follow  it. 

The  Ecumenical  Study  Conference,  Lucknow,  India,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1952,  presented  a  number  of  specific  points  which  can  be 
faced  and  tackled  only  as  world  problems  and  should  be  the 
concern  of  all  the  Churches. 

(1)  Development  of  policital  institutions.  Political  institu¬ 
tions  must  be  developed  which  are  strong  enough  to  accomplish 
the  needed  social  and  economic  changes  while  extending  and 
promoting  fundamental  human  rights  and  freedom.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  redefine  democratic  political,  economic,  and  social  values 
and  objectives  in  the  new  context  of  Asian  life  and  in  the  light 
of  a  more  realistic  understanding  of  human  nature  than  can  be 
provided  by  utopian  concepts. 

(2)  Land  reform  and  rural  development.  Absentee  landlord¬ 
ism  and  other  unjust  forms  of  land  tenure  and  privilege,  not 
least  where  the  Churches  themselves  are  guilty  of  such  practices, 
must  be  abolished.  At  the  same  time,  positive  measures  should 
make  possible  new  systems  of  productive  land  use  and  com¬ 
munity  life.  In  the  rural  areas,  bold  programmes  of  agriculture, 
rural  industry,  social  education,  co-operatives  and  the  provision 
of  rural  credit  and  professional  services  are  urgently  needed.  The 
rural  community  development  programme  in  India  recognizes 
agriculture  as  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  an  occupation.  The  Churches 
can  give  concrete  assistance  in  this  development  everywhere. 

(3)  Industrial  development.  In  order  to  raise  standards  of 
living  under-developed  countries  properly  insist  upon  developing 
industry.  Ways  should  be  found  of  obtaining  capital  within  the 
country  without  endangering  standards  of  consumption;  technical 
assistance  and  foreign  capital  should  be  provided  without  doing 
violence  to  social  objectives;  the  role  of  the  State  and  public  and 
private  enterprise  in  industry  need  to  be  examined  in  the  fight 
of  local  circumstances;  forms  of  industry  which  can  be  integrated 
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in  suitable  ways  with  village  community  life  need  to  be  found. 
In  countries  where  industries  are  being  developed  rapidly,  e.g., 
Brazil,  India,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  South  Africa,  special  care 
should  be  given  to  protect  new  industrial  labourers  and 
their  families  from  the  dehumanizing  factors  which  often  accom¬ 
pany  such  industrialization. 

(4)  Population.  Many  under-developed  countries,  especially 
in  Asia,  are  very  densely  populated  in  relation  to  their  resources. 
Redistribution  of  population  nationally  and  internationally, 
family  planning  and  birth  control  are  burning  questions.  The 
profound  ethical,  political  and  social  issues  which  they  raise  need 
to  be  courageously  examined  and  guidance  should  be  given  by 
the  Churches. 

(5)  Independence  and  the  responsibilities  of  inter-dependence. 
A  number  of  the  under-developed  countries  have  attained  national 
freedom  and  full  sovereignty  after  a  colonial  period.  There  are 
difficulties  in  adaptation  to  an  international  situation  where 
national  sovereignty  in  political  and  economic  affairs,  especially 
for  weaker  nations,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  facts  of  inter¬ 
dependence.  At  the  same  time  they  need  capital  from  the  outside 
for  development  and  industrialization.  The  flow  of  capital  from 
former  colonial  powers  having  dried  up,  they  find  it  difficult 
to  mobilize  the  necessary  capital,  since  private  investors  hesitate 
to  enter  the  scene  without  specific  guarantees,  and  public  funds 
without  political  strings  attached  are  hard  to  procure.  Unless 
the  responsibilities  of  inter-dependence  are  clearly  defined  and 
accepted  by  all  concerned,  this  impasse  could  easily  lead  to 
bitterness  and  a  sense  of  frustration. 

The  Churches  must  be  especially  concerned  with  the  way  in 
which  the  present  world  struggle,  with  its  hot  and  cold  wars, 
militates  against  progress  in  the  social  reconstruction  of  the 
under-developed  countries.  It  is  significant  for  Christians  on  all 
continents  that  the  Ecumenical  Study  Conference  at  Lucknow 
gave  the  following  illustration  concerning  this : 

‘When  American  foreign  policy  is  determined  primarily  by 
the  criterion  of  anti-communism  it  generally  strengthens  con¬ 
servative  and  reactionary  political  groups  in  the  East  Asian 
scene  and  tends  to  weaken  the  forces  of  healthy  social  reform. 
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This  line  is  bound  to  be  self-defeating  because  in  the  final 
analysis  social  and  spiritual  health  is  the  best  answer  to  com¬ 
munism.’ 

Underlying  all  the  problems  of  the  under-developed  countries 
is  the  need  for  extension  of  opportunities  for  education.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  training  of  experts  in  public 
administration  and  technology.  The  Churches  have  a  direct  res¬ 
ponsibility  towards  education;  especially  in  the  rural  areas  and 
with  regard  to  women. 


CONCLUSION 

In  all  these  fields,  the  real  dangers  are  complacency,  lack  of 
imagination,  and  the  dull  sense  of  hopelessness  that  settles  upon 
those  of  little  faith.  World  economic  and  social  inter-dependence 
involves  a  new  dimension  in  the  task  of  creating  a  responsible 
society,  which  men  will  have  to  face,  realizing  that  statistics  are 
only  inadequate  indications  of  desperate  human  need.  Upon 
Christians  rests  a  special  responsibility  to  see  the  challenge,  to 
press  their  governments  to  take  the  issue  seriously,  and  them¬ 
selves  to  act  sacrificially. 

Because  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  in  earth  and  heaven,  the  call  to 
responsible  social  action  which  God  addresses  to  His  Church, 
does  not  present  us  with  an  impossible  task.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  this  world,  but  to  seek  justice, 
freedom  and  peace  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  the  social  order. 
The  Church  knows  that  in  obedience  and  prayer  our  efforts  will 
bear  fruit.  For  God  has  called  us  unto  liberty  to  serve  one  another 
by  love.  ‘Faithful  is  he  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it.’ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  REPORT 
OF  SECTION  IV 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS— CHRISTIANS  IN  THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  WORLD  COMMUNITY 

The  gravity  of  the  international  crisis  and  the  feeling  that 
millions  were  looking  to  it  for  some  word  of  hope  and  action 
constituted  the  framework  within  which  the  section  approached 
its  task.  The  section  described  itself  from  the  beginning  as  a 
group  ‘ready  to  face  situations  that  seem  hopeless  and  yet  to  act 
in  them  as  men  whose  hope  is  indestructible’. 

Inevitably  the  issue  of  war  and  peace  was  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  this  lent  emphasis  not  only  to 
the  urgency  of  finding  the  way  to  peace,  but  to  the  new  unanimity 
of  men  in  seeking  and  praying  for  it. 

The  report  sets  out  to  be  a  Christian  statement  based  upon 
unfaltering  allegiance  to  Christian  principles.  It  begins,  therefore, 
by  stating  and  defining  the  ultimate  goal  of  Christians  as  a  peace 
which  means  far  more  than  ‘absence  of  war’.  The  ultimate  need 
is  a  peace  safeguarded  by  the  full  control  of  armaments  and  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy  and  by  internationally  accepted 
methods  of  peaceful  change. 

The  section  recognized,  however,  that  the  times  called  for 
realism  as  well  as  idealism.  It  faced  the  fact  that  the  achievement 
of  ultimate  goals  is  a  long  way  ahead  and,  in  consequence,  it 
proceeded  to  seek  out  ways,  however  minimal,  in  which  men  can 
make  immediate  and  practical  progress  towards  them. 

Six  main  broad  issues  were  considered  and  the  report  deals 
with  each  in  separate  chapters.  The  first  chapter  affirms  with  new 
emphasis  the  evils  of  war  and  seeks  to  define  the  requirements 
essential  to  an  international  order  of  truth  and  peace.  As  a 
natural  sequence  the  second  chapter  seeks  to  discover  how  in 
an  age  characterized  by  world  division  men  and  nations  can  yet 
find  a  way  of  living  together.  While  emphasizing  that  the  only 
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sure  Christian  foundation  of  such  an  objective  is  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  man  to  God,  this  chapter  again  recognizes  that  this  recon¬ 
ciliation  is  far  from  achievement  and  that,  therefore,  attempts 
must  be  made  to  find  intermediate  and  even  sub-Christian 
expedients,  however  frail  they  may  be.  Use  of  the  current  term 
‘co-existence’  is  avoided  for  reasons  given,  but  the  urgency  of 
achieving  some  basis  for  living  together  in  a  divided  world  is  not 
left  in  doubt. 

The  three  following  chapters  (III,  IV  and  V)  deal  with  certain 
specific  responsibilities  and  requirements  which  seemed  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  be  pre-requisites  of  that  ‘living  together’  which  alone  can 
ensure  even  an  uneasy  peace.  The  necessity  for  pooling,  on  a 
basis  of  equality  and  for  the  common  good,  the  skills  and 
resources  with  which  men  and  nations  are  endowed;  the  need 
for  an  organized  international  community  such  as  the  United 
Nations  seeks  to  be;  and  the  imperative  of  recognizing,  in  defini¬ 
tion  and  in  practice,  the  basic  human  rights  are  specifically  dealt 
with. 

The  sixth  chapter  stems  from  the  recognition  that,  even  though 
in  some  countries  they  can  be  influenced  by  the  popular  will,  it  is 
governments  who  make  the  decisions  which  will  lead  us  toward 
or  away  from  war.  For  this  reason  it  is  increasingly  necessary 
to  codify  fair  rules  of  the  game,  to  define  the  ethical  standards 
by  which  the  actions  of  all  nations  must  be  ruled  if,  though 
continuing  divided,  they  are  to  live  together. 

The  need  for  such  a  definition  of  an  ‘international  ethos’  has 
often  been  expressed  in  a  number  of  ecumenical  conferences.  It 
may  prove  that  the  Evanston  Assembly  made  a  major  step 
forward  by  seeking,  however  tentatively,  to  enunciate  the  broad 
principles  of  the  international  order  we  seek.  They  are  not 
Christian  principles  but  they  are  principles  which  Christians  can 
endorse  as  a  basis  for  international  fair  dealing.  This  attempt  is 
explicitly  described  as  tentative  and  is  no  more  than  a  preliminary 
skirmish  in  a  long  struggle.  Its  enlargement  and  refinement 
remains  an  urgent  task. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  report  makes  no  reference  to  many  of 
the  specific  sore  points  of  the  world,  the  current  areas  of  inter¬ 
national  friction.  In  the  limits  of  the  time  permitted  to  the  section 
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and  the  space  available  for  its  report,  it  was  manifestly  impos¬ 
sible  to  refer  to  them  all  and  the  selection  of  only  a  few  would 
have  been  an  invidious  process.  There  was,  moreover,  little  or  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  section  to  approach  its  task  in  this  way. 
Its  whole  concern  and  attention  was  held  by  the  broad  tensions 
and  the  sombre  divisions  of  our  troubled  world. 

Questions 

1.  What  kind  of  a  world  are  Christians  seeking  to  build  and 
with  what  attitude  do  they  approach  the  problem? 

2.  Considering  the  recognized  goal  of  safeguarded  international 
inspection  and  control  of  armaments,  discuss  proposals  and 
actions  which  Christians  can  support  at  the  present  time. 

3.  Disarmament  is  not  a  mechanical  and  arithmetical  but  a 
political  and  moral  issue.  Discuss. 

4.  Consider  the  merit  of  the  following  three  bases  of  ‘living 
together’  and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  practically 
applied:  - 

Reconciliation. 

Co-existence. 

Peaceful  competition  and  growing  co-operation. 

5.  What  New  Testament  teachings  place  upon  Christians  the 
duty  to  urge  and  support  assistance  to  under-developed 
nations  by  the  economically  more  favoured  nations?  What 
spirit  and  motive  must  animate  such  help  if  it  is  to  reflect 
Christian  teaching  and  be  effective? 

6.  What  are  the  main  accomplishments  and  weaknesses  of  the 
United  Nations?  How  can  the  United  Nations  grow  and 
what  obligation  rests  upon  Christians  for  its  support? 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  of  an  internationally  accepted 
standard  of  Human  Rights?  How  can  national  constitutions, 
laws  and  practices  be  made  to  conform  to  such  a  standard? 
What  significance  for  world  peace  and  justice  has  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Human  Rights  in  a  local  community? 

8.  Why  is  there  a  need  for  an  international  ethos,  and  what 
does  it  involve?  In  what  sense  can  Christians  support  stan¬ 
dards  of  international  relations  which  do  not  fully  reflect 
but  do  not  conflict  with  the  Christian  ethic? 
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9.  What  part  can  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  as  a  permanent  organ  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council,  play 
in  offering  a  Christian  testimony  on  behalf  of  peace  and 
justice?  How  can  Christians  in  their  own  parish  support 
the  work  of  this  Commission? 
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REPORT  OF  SECTION  IV 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS— CHRISTIANS  IN  THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  WORLD  COMMUNITY 

Received  by  the  Assembly  and  commended  to  the  Churches 

for  study  and  appropriate  action 

THE  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  proclaims 
the  Christian  hope  in  an  hour  of  grave  international  crisis.  Social 
and  political  systems  are  in  conflict.  Opposing  ideologies  compete 
for  the  minds  and  souls  of  men.  Rival  power  blocs  imperil  the 
peace  of  nations  large  and  small.  An  arms  race  of  unprecedented 
dimensions  casts  its  ominous  shadow  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Natural  and  human  resources,  intended  by  God  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  society,  are  diverted  to  purposes  alien  to  His  holy  will. 
Science  is  conscripted.  Hydrogen  weapons  carry  the  threat  of 
mass  destruction  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown. 

Nations  arbitrarily  divided  by  war  and  the  aftermath  of  war 
press  for  the  restoration  of  their  unity,  as  free  and  sovereign 
peoples.  Millions  of  God’s  children  are  in  revolt  against  economic 
deprivation,  political  bondage  and  social  inequality.  Other  mil¬ 
lions  of  God’s  children,  uprooted  from  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
seek  refuge  from  the  storms  by  which  they  are  beset.  Curtains 
of  disunity  and  divisiveness  create  situations  of  tension  around 
the  globe.  Nations  and  peoples  whose  primary  desire  is  to  dwell 
in  peace,  live  in  fear  lest  they  will  be  destroyed  by  the  conflict  of 
power. 

This  troubled  world,  disfigured  and  distorted  as  it  is,  is  still 
God’s  world.  He  rules  and  over-rules  its  tangled  history.  In  pray¬ 
ing,  ‘Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,’  we  commit 
ourselves  to  seek  earthly  justice,  freedom  and  peace  for  all  men. 
Here  as  everywhere  Christ  is  our  hope.  Our  confidence  lies  not 
in  our  own  reason  or  strength,  but  in  the  power  that  comes  from 
God.  Impelled  by  this  faith,  all  our  actions  will  be  but  humble. 
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grateful,  and  obedient  acknowledgment  that  He  has  redeemed 
the  world.  The  fruit  of  our  efforts  rests  in  His  hands.  We  can 
therefore  live  and  work  as  those  who  know  that  God  reigns, 
undaunted  by  all  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  evil,  ready  to  face 
situations  that  seem  hopeless  and  yet  to  act  in  them  as  men  whose 
hope  is  indestructible. 

With  this  situation  before  us,  and  our  hope  in  Christ  within 
us,  we  commend  to  those  170  millions  of  our  fellow-Christians 
in  the  163  member-Churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  following  concerns  on  which  the  common  judgment  of 
Christians  should  be  exercised,  with  a  view  to  our  corporate  and 
individual  action  in  world  affairs. 

I.  THE  DESIRE  FOR  PEACE  AND  THE  FEAR  OF  WAR 

Deeply  and  persistently  man  longs  for  peace.  He  no  longer 
finds  any  glamour  in  war;  he  has  tasted  the  fruit  of  its  insanity 
and  found  it  bitter  and  poisonous.  His  ideals  are  mocked,  his 
liberty  curtailed,  his  possessions  destroyed  and  his  future  under¬ 
mined  by  total  war  even  as  its  high-sounding  goals  have  eluded 
his  grasp.  He  is  sick  of  it,  and  wants  to  be  at  peace ! 

Christians  everywhere  are  committed  to  world  peace  as  a  goal. 
However,  for  them  ‘peace’  means  far  more  than  mere  ‘absence 
of  war’;  it  is  characterized  positively  by  freedom,  justice,  truth 
and  love.  For  such  peace  the  Church  must  labour  and  pray. 

Christians  must  also  face  the  fact  that  such  a  peace  will  not  be 
easily  or  quickly  attained.  We  live  in  a  world  in  which  from 
generation  to  generation  ignorance  of  God  and  rebellion  against 
Him  have  resulted  in  greed  and  an  insatiable  lust  for  power. 
War  and  its  evils  are  the  consequences.  Basically  the  problem  is 
a  spiritual  one,  and  economic  and  political  measures  alone  will 
not  solve  it.  Men’s  hearts  must  be  changed.  This  is  always  the 
supreme  evangelistic  challenge  to  the  Church,  although  we  must 
confess  that  our  response  has  been  tragically  casual  and  feeble. 

The  development  of  nuclear  weapons  makes  this  an  age  of 
fear.  True  peace  cannot  rest  on  fear.  It  is  vain  to  think  that  the 
hydrogen  bomb  or  its  development  has  guaranteed  peace  because 
men  will  be  afraid  to  go  to  war,  nor  can  fear  provide  an  effective 
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restraint  against  the  temptation  to  use  such  a  decisive  weapon 
either  in  hope  of  total  victory  or  in  the  desperation  of  total  defeat. 

The  thought  of  all-out  nuclear  warfare  is  indeed  horrifying. 
Such  warfare  introduces  a  new  moral  challenge.  It  has  served  to 
quicken  public  concern,  and  has  intensified  awareness  of  the 
urgency  of  finding  means  of  prevention.  War’s  consequences  can 
no  longer  seem  remote  to  any  individual;  all  mankind  is  vulner¬ 
able  to  disaster  from  which  there  may  be  no  escape. 

The  foremost  responsibility  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this 
situation  is  undoubtedly  to  bring  the  transforming  power  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Christians  must  pray 
more  fervently  for  peace,  repent  more  earnestly  of  their  individual 
and  collective  failures  to  further  world  order,  and  strive  more 
urgently  to  establish  world  contacts  for  reconciliation,  fellowship, 
and  love. 

Lofty  objectives  so  often  invented  to  justify  war  cannot  conceal 
the  truth  that  its  violence  and  destruction  are  inherently  evil. 
Therefore  Christians,  in  their  respective  countries,  must  not  lend 
themselves  to,  but  expose,  this  deceit. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Churches  to  proclaim  that  war  is  evil. 
They  must  study  afresh  the  Christian  approaches  to  peace,  taking 
into  account  both  Christian  pacifism  as  a  mode  of  witness  and 
the  conviction  of  Christians  that  in  certain  circumstances  military 
action  is  justifiable.  Whatever  views  Christians  hold  in  respect  of 
these  approaches,  they  must  seek  out,  analyse,  and  help  to 
remove  the  psychological  and  social,  the  political  and  economic 
causes  of  war.  Without  forsaking  their  conviction  that  all 
weapons  of  war  are  evil,  the  Churches  should  press  for  restraints 
on  their  use.  Christians  in  all  lands  must  plead  with  their  govern¬ 
ments  to  be  patient  and  persistent  in  their  search  for  means  to 
limit  weapons  and  advance  disarmament. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough.  An  international  order  of  truth 
and  peace  would  require : 

1.  Under  effective  international  inspection  and  control  and  in 
such  a  way  that  no  State  would  have  cause  to  fear  that  its 
security  was  endangered,  the  elimination  and  prohibition  of 
atomic,  hydrogen  and  all  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as 
well  as  the  reduction  of  all  armaments  to  a  minimum. 
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2.  The  development  and  acceptance  of  methods  for  peaceful 
change  to  rectify  existing  injustices. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  on  the  basis  of  current 
suspicions  and  distrust  the  nations  at  the  moment  have  reached  a 
stalemate  on  the  issue  of  control  of  atomic  and  nuclear  weapons, 
either  through  international  inspection  or  by  mere  resolution. 
What  constructive  steps  can  be  proposed  in  this  impasse? 

We  first  of  all  call  upon  the  nations  to  pledge  that  they  will 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of  hydrogen,  atomic  and  all 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  well  as  any  other  means  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  State. 

If  this  pledge  should  be  broken,  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  provides  for  collective  action  and,  pending  such  inter¬ 
national  action,  recognizes  the  right  of  national  self-defence.  We 
believe  that  any  measures  to  deter  or  combat  aggression  should 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
Christians  should  urge  that  both  the  United  Nations  and  their 
own  governments  limit  military  action  strictly  to  the  necessities 
of  international  security. 

Yet  even  this  is  not  enough.  The  Churches  must  condemn  the 
deliberate  mass  destruction  of  civilians  in  open  cities  by  what¬ 
ever  means  and  for  whatever  purpose.  The  Churches  should 
press  through  C.C.I.A.  and  other  channels  for  the  automatic 
stationing  of  U.N.  Peace  Commission  teams  in  areas  of  tension 
to  identify  any  aggression  if  it  takes  place.  Christians  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  press  for  social,  political  and  economic  measures  to 
prevent  war.  Among  these  should  be  the  giving  of  strong  moral 
support  for  the  positive  use  of  atomic  power  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

We  must  also  see  that  experimental  tests  of  hydrogen  bombs 
have  raised  issues  of  human  rights,  caused  suffering,  and  imposed 
an  additional  strain  on  human  relations  between  nations.  Among 
safeguards  against  the  aggravation  of  these  international  tensions 
is  the  insistence  that  nations  carry  on  tests  only  within  their 
respective  territories  or,  if  elsewhere,  only  by  international  clear¬ 
ance  and  agreement. 

Above  all,  Christians  must  witness  to  a  dynamic  hope  in  God, 
in  whose  hands  lie  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  in  this  confidence 
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be  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  create  and  maintain  an  international 
climate  favourable  for  reconciliation  and  circumstances.  Civil 
authorities  may  be  hostile  to  the  Church  or  even  avowed  enemies 
of  Christ.  We  know  that  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  does  work 
effectively  through  the  witness  of  faithful  and  obedient  and  suf¬ 
fering  Christians,  and  the  purposes  of  God  will  not  be  denied 
but  will  be  fulfilled  in  His  time. 

II.  LIVING  TOGETHER  IN  A  DIVIDED  WORLD 

The  Assembly  believes  that  an  international  order  conformed 
to  the  will  of  God  and  established  in  His  peace  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  reconciliation  which  Christ  makes  possible. 
Only  thus  will  those  transformed  attitudes  and  standards,  agree¬ 
ments  and  practices  which  alone  will  insure  lasting  peace  become 
possible.  Because  of  their  belief  in  this  gospel  of  reconciliation 
and  their  experience  of  its  power,  Christians  can  never  accept,  as 
the  only  kind  of  existence  open  to  nations,  a  state  of  perpetual 
tension  leading  to  ‘inevitable’  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
Christian  conviction  that  war  is  not  inevitable,  because  God  wills 
peace. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  first  responsibility  of  Christians  is 
to  live  and  work  for  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God  and,  there¬ 
fore,  as  individuals  and  nations,  to  one  another.  Endeavours  to 
secure  that  nations  shall  live  together  in  peace  on  any  basis  less 
fundamental  than  this  are  always  precarious;  at  any  moment 
they  may  prove  to  be  but  frail  expedients  in  a  world  which  has 
not  yet  become  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Cross. 

Nevertheless,  the  preservation  even  of  these  ‘frail  expedients’, 
in  a  world  where  Christ’s  reign  is  not  yet  acknowledged,  is 
morally  imperative  as  a  minimum  condition  of  international 
order.  Today  there  is  urgent  need  for  this  moral  imperative  to  be 
recognized  and  acknowledged.  The  clash  of  national  interests, 
social  systems  and  ideologies  tends  to  dominate  every  phase  of 
international  life.  Hostile  propaganda,  border  incidents  and  a 
suicidal  competition  in  arms  more  deadly  than  any  hitherto  used, 
characterize  a  situation  which  is  unfit  to  be  described  as  peace. 
Over  all  there  moves  the  spectre  of  total  war.  Only  as  these 
current  tensions  are  reduced  and  controlled  will  time  be  secured 
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for  bringing  to  bear  the  deeper  and  more  creative  influences  of 
reconciliation. 

A  current  political  definition  of  such  endeavours  is  ‘co¬ 
existence’.  We  avoid  the  use  of  this  term  because  of  its  unhappy 
historical  significance  and  some  of  its  current  political  impli¬ 
cations.  ‘Co-existence’  as  conceived  by  Christians  cannot  imply 
any  willingness  to  disguise  from  themselves  or  others  the  vast 
difference  which  lies  between  the  search  for  an  international 
order  based  on  belief  in  Christ  and  His  reconciling  work,  and 
the  pursuit  of  aims  which  repudiated  the  Christian  revelation. 
There  can  be  no  abandonment  of  the  right  to  assert  this  funda¬ 
mental  difference  and  the  faith  on  which  it  rests. 

We  stand  against  submission  to,  engulfment  by,  or  appease¬ 
ment  of  totalitarian  tyranny  and  aggression.  We  also  stand 
against  the  exploitation  of  any  people  by  economic  monopoly  or 
political  imperialism.  In  the  world  community  we  must  stand 
for  the  freedom  of  all  people  to  know  the  truth  which  makes  men 
free  and  for  the  basic  civil  liberties  of  all  people  to  struggle  for  a 
higher  freedom. 

Christians  claim  the  right  to  propagate  their  faith,  by  procla¬ 
mation  and  persuasion,  by  example  and  suffering,  just  as  they 
uphold  the  same  right  for  others.  Nevertheless,  conflicts  of  con¬ 
viction  about  the  origin  and  destiny  of  men  have  long  existed 
within  societies  essentially  peaceful  and  Christians  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  condemn  totalitarianism  as  false  in  doctrine  and  dan¬ 
gerous  in  practice.  They  will  be  no  less  firm  in  continuing  to 
oppose  atheistic  materialism.  Yet  however  deeply  the  conflict 
may  be  it  is  not  necessarily  an  insuperable  bar  to  living  together 
in  a  divided  world.  The  same  may  be  said  of  methods  of 
political  and  economic  organization,  whether  they  be  democratic 
or  dictatorial. 

Such  living  together  does,  however,  require  that  certain  mini¬ 
mum  conditions  be  met  on  both  sides: 

1.  A  conviction  that  it  is  possible  for  nations  and  peoples  to  live 
together,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period  of  years. 

2.  A  willingness  not  to  use  force  as  an  instrument  of  policy 
beyond  the  existing  bloc  frontiers.  This  would  not  mean  the 
recognition  and  freezing  of  present  injustices  and  the  natural 
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divisions  of  nations,  but  it  would  mean  renouncing  coercion  as 
a  means  of  securing  or  redressing  them. 

3.  A  vigorous  effort  to  end  social  and  other  injustices  which 
might  lead  to  civil,  and  hence,  international  war. 

4.  A  scrupulous  respect  for  the  pledged  word. 

5.  A  continuing  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  outstanding  issues, 
such  as  the  peace  treaties  and  disarmament,  which  are  essential 
to  a  broader  stabilization  and  pacification  of  relations. 

6  Readiness  to  submit  all  unresolved  questions  of  conflict  to  an 
impartial  international  organization  and  to  carry  out  its 
decisions. 

These  are  minimum  requirements.  This  limited  form  of  living 
together  can  only  be  a  transitional  stage  or  a  point  of  departure. 
It  must  move,  through  untiring  endeavour,  beyond  these  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  into  an  order  of  genuine  co-operation.  The 
first  move  into  such  an  order  must  surely  be  in  the  direction  of 
peaceful  competition  with  growing  co-operation.  This  order  will 
be  facilitated  and  reinforced  through  the  free  exchange  of  per¬ 
sons,  culture,  information  and  goods;  through  common  under¬ 
takings  for  relief  and  human  welfare  and  through  the  growth  of 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  peaceful  change.  Christians 
must  go  still  further.  They  must  promote  the  reconciliation  of 
the  nations;  they  must  work  for  the  establishment  of  justice 
based  on  a  rule  of  law,  so  that  a  responsible  society,  grounded  in 
truth,  may  be  possible. 

For  the  Christian  the  ecumenical  fellowship  of  the  Churches  is 
evidence  of  progress  towards  this  goal,  and  of  God’s  use  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  world  order. 
Further,  by  its  supra-national  character  the  Church  also  provides 
the  point  of  meeting  where  the  search  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  in  its  bearing  on  all  the  problems  of  human  society  may 
be  pursued  in  faith  and  hope  as  well  as  in  love’s  creative  power. 

III.  WHAT  NATIONS  OWE  TO  ONE  ANOTHER 

The  world  community  has  become  inter-dependent.  The  status 
of  hitherto  dependent  people  has  undergone  radical  change, 
resulting  in  entirely  new  relationships  between  them  and  the  rest 
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of  the  world.  The  older  types  of  colonialism  and  imperialism  are 
surely  dying  out,  but  new  forms  of  imperialism  call  for  vigilance. 

Nationalism  in  many  countries  has  been  a  creative  force  and 
has  enabled  people  to  win  and  preserve  their  freedom;  but  it 
displays  a  tendency  to  become  an  end  in  itself.  The  self-sufficient 
attitude  of  nationalism  is  an  obstacle  to  international  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

The  exploitation  of  one  people  by  another,  in  any  form,  is 
evil  and  unjustifiable.  Those  countries  which  administer  non¬ 
self-governing  territories  have  a  special  obligation  so  to  promote 
the  educational,  economic,  social,  and  political  advancement  of 
dependent  peoples,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  play  their  full 
part  in  the  international  community. 

We  welcome  the  development  of  international  responsibility  in 
place  of  old  colonialism,  and  the  principle  of  international  study 
and  review,  exemplified  by  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Sys¬ 
tem.  While  this  System  is  open  to  abuse,  the  progress  made  by 
Trust  Territories  under  it  testifies  to  its  value.  Administering 
Authorities  should  consider  placing  their  non-self-governing 
territories  not  yet  ready  for  self-government  or  independence 
under  the  Trusteeship  System. 

The  legitimate  right  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples  must 
be  recognized.  Specific  assurance  of  independence  or  self-govern¬ 
ment  should  be  given  and  administering  authorities  should  take 
reasonable  risks  in  speeding  progress  toward  this  goal. 

In  the  new  context  of  our  age  relations  between  peoples 
hitherto  ‘subject’  and  ‘ruling’  should  be  one  of  partnership  and 
co-operation.  Countries  enjoying  new  political  freedom  urgently 
need  economic  and  technical  help. 

The  response  of  more  developed  countries  through  expanded 
international  programmes  of  technical  assistance  is  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  of  recent  history;  but  the  effort  thus  far  has  been 
small  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  the  less  developed 
countries  and  the  resources  of  those  more  developed.  A  progres¬ 
sively  sustained  effort  will  for  a  long  time  be  required  and 
involves  mutual  responsibilities  and  benefits  which  challenge  all 
who  co-operate  in  such  endeavours. 

Many  of  the  politically  new  nations  are  old  nations  with  cen¬ 
turies  of  culture  and  civilization  behind  them.  In  this  partner- 
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ship  of  sharing  they  have  their  own  distinctive  contribution  to 
make.  But  for  this  partnership  to  be  fruitful  there  is  required  in 
nations  ‘young’  or  ‘old’  a  readiness  always  to  learn  from  one 
another. 

Vi.  the  united  nations  and  world  community 

Despite  the  critical  post-war  tensions  which  have  divided  the 
international  community,  the  United  Nations  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  order  and  justice.  Its  recurrent  meetings  have 
provided  opportunities  for  continuing  diplomatic  contacts  and 
for  peaceful  settlement.  Major  international  problems  have  been 
brought  before  the  forum  of  world  public  opinion  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  An  historic  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  has  provided  an  international  standard.  In  the 
Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  the  United  Nations 
and  Specialized  Agencies  have  served  as  a  centre  for  harmonizing 
the  actions  of  States  for  human  welfare. 

Yet  the  weaknesses  of  the  United  Nations,  which  reflect  the 
divisions  within  the  international  community,  are  also  clear. 
Little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  towards  world  disarmament 
or  the  creation  of  an  international  police  force.  On  many  other 
questions  effective  action  has  been  frustrated  by  the  deadlocks 
of  the  cold  war.  Too  often  issues  have  been  viewed  solely  on  the 
basis  of  narrow  self-interest,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
While  the  United  Nations  stands  and  grows,  the  international 
crisis  deepens. 

The  brief  history  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  one  of 
growth  and  development  and  if  it  is  to  live  it  must  continue  to 
grow.  The  United  Nations  can  become  more  comprehensive  in 
its  membership.  The  world  organization  can  grow  through  more 
loyal  and  responsible  use  of  the  Charter  provisions  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  At  many  points  Charter  commitments  are  neglected  or  by¬ 
passed  through  unilateral  action.  Again,  the  United  Nations  can 
grow  through  the  evolution  of  powers  inherent  in  the  Charter  or 
delegated  to  it  by  common  consent. 

A  further  method  by  which  the  United  Nations  can  develop  is 
through  revision  of  the  charter.  While  the  common  moral  con¬ 
victions  essential  for  major  improvement  of  the  Charter  are  not 
now  apparent,  it  is  important  that  a  dynamic  concept  of  the 
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world  organization  be  kept  alive  and  that  the  United  Nations 
structure  be  subjected  to  periodic  review.  After  taking  into  due 
consideration  the  experience  and  accomplishments  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations  growth  and  development  under 
the  present  charter,  a  review  conference  should  try  to  determine 
the  organic  and  structural  requirements  of  the  United  Nations 
for  carrying  out  programmes  dealing  with  universal  enforceable 
disarmament,  human  rights,  greatly  expanded  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  and  more  rapid  development  of  self-government  in  colonial 
areas.  On  the  basis  of  its  study,  if  a  review  conference  finds 
charter  changes  to  be  advisable  and  necessary,  the  appropriate 
charter  amendments  can  then  be  recommended  for  ratification  by 
the  nations. 

A  related  issue  is  the  continued  development  of  regional 
organizations  for  collective  self-defence  and  the  pursuit  of  com¬ 
mon  interests.  The  Council  of  Europe  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  provide  the  major  examples.  On  all  such 
regional  arrangements,  including  those  existing  arrangements 
which  have  not  been  formally  announced,  there  are  potential 
benefits  and  potential  dangers. 

Regional  groupings  notably  those  for  economic  and  cultural 
co-operation  are  a  natural  reflection  of  the  cultural,  economic  and 
historical  ties  which  link  the  nations  of  a  given  area  in  a  regional 
community.  They  also  reflect  in  part  the  failure  of  the  nations  to 
organize  a  sure  global  security  through  the  United  Nations. 
Despite  the  potential  danger  to  international  peace  and  security 
seen  in  regional  associations,  they  have  a  valid  place  in  a 
co-operative  world  order,  provided: 

1.  They  are  clearly  defensive  in  character  and  military  actions 
are  subject  to  collective  decision; 

2  They  are  subordinate  to  and  reinforce  the  aims  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations; 

3.  They  serve  the  genuine  mutual  interests  and  needs  of  the 
peoples  of  the  region. 

Regional  associations  which  meet  these  requirements  can 
strengthen  the  world  organization  by  reducing  threats  to  the 
peace  and  by  lessening  the  number  of  international  questions 
thrust  before  the  world  forum.  Christians  have  an  obligation  to 
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measure  regional  groupings  by  the  interests  of  the  world  com¬ 
munity. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  community 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  that  of  the  ‘sovereign’  equality 
of  States,  great  and  small.  This  principle  is  again  and  again  in 
danger  of  being  disregarded  by  the  Great  Powers,  not  merely 
through  efforts  to  dominate,  but  also  through  efforts  to  impose  a 
type  of  organization  on  the  community  of  nations.  Christians, 
therefore,  should  stand  firmly  for  the  respect  and  protection  of 
the  essential  rights  of  smaller  nations. 

V.  THE  PROTECTION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

A  call  for  the  protection  of  human  rights  is  all  the  more 
insistent  in  this  age  when,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  totali¬ 
tarianism — based  on  ideologies  sometimes  atheistic  and  some¬ 
times  under  the  guise  of  religion — oppresses  the  freedom  of  men 
and  of  institutions  and  denies  those  God-given  rights  which  are 
His  will  for  all  men.  A  system  of  justice  which  defends  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  human  person  is  fundamental.  Denials  of 
religious  freedom  and  other  rights  against  which  the  Churches 
have  repeatedly  raised  voices  of  protest,  are  signs  of  the  moral 
sickness  of  the  world.  The  struggle  for  the  essential  freedoms  of 
man  as  defended  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
is  the  struggle  for  peace.  The  World  Council  of  Churches’  cur¬ 
rent  study  and  support  of  the  right  of  conscientious  objection,  as 
authorized  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1951,  is  a  necessary  step 
in  the  direction  of  national  and  international  action  for  its  pro¬ 
tection.  Meanwhile,  as  far  as  possible  the  Churches  should  plead 
for  just  judgment  and  humane  treatment  of  those  who  know 
themselves  called  to  this  personal  witness  for  peace. 

The  proclamation  of  international  standards  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights,  and  efforts  to  provide  international  safe¬ 
guards  through  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  with  effective  im¬ 
plementation  reflect  an  awakening  international  conscience. 

The  importance  of  attempts  to  secure  international  legal  safe¬ 
guards  for  human  rights  is  not  diminished  by  the  obstacles.  The 
fundamental  concern  of  the  Churches,  however,  is  to  promote 
mutually  recognized  rights  in  the  ethos  and  practices  of  society. 
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International  covenants  offer  a  valuable  means  to  this  end,  but 
there  are  limits  to  what  can  be  achieved  through  such  means. 
International  law  is  more  often  the  fruit  than  the  source  of 
community.  To  build  a  strong  defence  of  human  rights  requires 
vigorous,  broad  and  persistent  educational  efforts.  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  can  make  an  important  contribution  here. 

The  love  of  God  for  man  lays  upon  the  Christian  conscience  a 
special  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  care  of  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  world  disorder.  By  governmental  action  and  by 
international  co-operation,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  effort  of  the 
Churches,  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  refugees, 
migrants,  still  unrepatriated  prisoners,  civil  and  military,  and 
similar  groups  of  suffering  and  oppressed  men  and  women,  what¬ 
ever  their  origin,  race  or  religion.  More  important  still  than  their 
relief  is  a  just  and  permanent  solution  to  their  problem. 

VI.  TOWARDS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  ETHOS 

Underlying  the  more  obvious  barriers  to  a  genuine  world 
community  is  the  lack  of  a  common  foundation  of  moral 
principles.  At  the  root  of  the  most  stubborn  conflicts  is  the  failure 
of  governments  and  peoples  to  treasure  any  common  set  of 
guiding  principles.  Attempting  settlements  involving  differing 
ideologies  are  essentially  unstable  and  tend  to  produce  new  fric¬ 
tions,  not  only  because  of  political  differences  but  also  because  of 
underlying  differences  as  to  moral  values. 

The  world  of  nations  desperately  needs  an  international  ethos 
to  provide  a  sound  groundwork  for  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  institutions.  This  requires  not  only  attempts  to 
find  wider  areas  of  common  moral  understanding,  but  also  efforts 
to  bring  the  guiding  principles  of  international  life  into  greater 
harmony  with  God’s  will.  Christians  should  urge  statesmen  to 
devote  more  attention  to  this  fundamental  task.  In  order  to  do 
this  with  authority  Christians  must  be  clear  on  their  own  under¬ 
standing  of  the  essential  principles.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
sustained  study.  Tentatively,  we  advance  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  : 

1.  All  power  carries  responsibility  and  all  nations  are  trustees 
of  power  which  should  be  used  for  the  common  good. 
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2.  All  nations  are  subject  to  moral  law,  and  should  strive  to 
abide  by  the  accepted  principles  of  international  law  to  develop 
this  law  and  to  enforce  it  through  common  actions. 

3.  All  nations  should  honour  their  pledged  word  and  inter¬ 
national  agreements  into  which  they  have  entered. 

4.  No  nation  in  an  international  dispute  has  the  right  to  be  sole 
judge  in  its  own  cause  or  to  resort  to  war  to  advance  its  policies, 
but  should  seek  to  settle  disputes  by  direct  negotiation  or  by 
submitting  them  to  conciliation,  arbitration,  or  judicial  settlement. 

5.  All  nations  have  a  moral  obligation  to  ensure  universal 
security  and  to  this  end  should  support  measures  designed  to 
deny  victory  to  a  declared  aggressor. 

6.  All  nations  should  recognize  and  safeguard  the  inherent 
dignity,  worth,  and  essential  rights  of  the  human  person,  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

7.  Each  nation  should  recognize  the  rights  of  every  other  nation, 
which  observes  such  standards,  to  live  by  and  proclaim  its  own 
political  and  social  beliefs,  provided  that  it  does  not  seek  by 
coercion,  threat,  infiltration  or  deception  to  impose  these  on 
other  nations. 

8.  All  nations  should  recognize  an  obligation  to  share  their 
scientific  and  technical  skills  with  peoples  in  less  developed 
regions,  and  to  help  the  victims  of  disaster  in  other  lands. 

9.  All  nations  should  strive  to  develop  cordial  relations  with  their 
neighbours,  encourage  friendly  cultural  and  commercial  dealings, 
and  join  in  creative  international  efforts  for  human  welfare. 

The  Churches  must,  therefore,  see  in  the  international  sphere 
a  field  of  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ.  They  cannot  agree  that  it 
falls  outside  the  range  of  His  sovereignty  or  the  scope  of  the 
moral  law.  Their  first  duty  is  to  fulfil  their  calling  to  manifest 
the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men.  Their  fellowship  must  be  a 
bond  of  union  among  all,  a  bond  both  more  patient  and  more 
resistant  than  any  other.  The  Church  must  seek  to  be  the  kind 
of  community  which  God  wishes  the  world  to  become.  By 
virtue  of  its  calling  it  must  act  as  a  redemptive,  suffering  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  form  and  manner  of  its  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Within  it 
differences  of  sex,  class,  nation,  colour,  or  race  are  to  become  a 
source  of  mutual  enrichment,  and  not  of  rivalry  or  antagonism. 
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Its  members  must  rise  above  the  limitations  of  nationalism  to 
a  truly  ecumenical  outlook.  It  must  carry  into  the  turmoil  of 
international  relations  the  real  possibility  of  the  reconciliation  of 
all  races,  nationalities  and  classes  in  the  love  of  Christ.  It  must 
witness  to  the  creative  power  of  forgiveness  and  spiritual 
renewal. 

All  these  things  the  Churches  must  do  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  evangelistic  task.  But  they  can  never  be  content  with  words. 
Through  the  life,  service,  and  sacrifice  of  their  members,  they 
must  make  their  contribution  to  justice  and  peace,  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  human  conditions,  and  to  the  care  of  the  needy 
and  of  the  refugee.  They  must  serve  humbly  the  needs  of  the 
less  developed  peoples.  In  persecution  and  oppression  they  can 
still  witness  to  the  spiritual  freedom  which  their  members 
enjoy,  and  which  no  human  authority  can  take  away.  Thus  they 
will  testify  both  by  deed  and  word,  to  the  hope  which  Jesus 
Christ  has  brought  to  the  world. 

VII.  THE  CHURCHES  AND  SPECIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  TENSIONS 

Because  this  statement  has  painted  a  tempestuous  scene  with 
a  broad  brush  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Churches  are  in¬ 
different  to  particular  international  tensions.  The  reverse  is  the 
truth.  The  Churches’  work  is  likely  to  be  effective  only  when  they 
direct  themselves  to  the  causes  of  friction  and  to  friction  itself 
as,  when,  and  where  they  arise. 

Even  to  agree  on  a  limited  fist  of  places  of  friction  would  be 
almost  impossible.  They  are  very  numerous  and  those  that  seem 
trivial  to  some  loom  up  as  vital  to  others.  And  these  questions 
are  often  so  complex  and  in  the  course  of  long  negotiation  vary 
their  character  so  considerably  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Assembly  to  speak  confidently  and  unanimously  about  them. 
Further,  agreed  pronouncement  by  the  Assembly  on  particular 
issues  would  almost  certainly  have  to  be  in  broad  and  general 
terms.  But  international  conflicts,  large  and  small,  do  not  yield  to 
broad  generalizations. 

It  is  for  this  among  other  reasons  that  the  Churches  and  bodies 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Mis¬ 
sionary  Council  have  established  the  Churches’  Commission  on 
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International  Affairs  to  give  heed  to  these  issues.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  Councils,  Federations,  and  groups  of  Churches 
should  develop  and  make  full  use  of  their  own  Committees  or 
Commissions  on  International  Affairs.  In  this  way  they  may 
express  the  mind  of  the  Churches  on  international  relations, 
increase  their  influence  in  the  search  for  positive  solutions,  and 
seek  to  build  up  an  enlightened  and  effective  Christian  public 
opinion  on  international  affairs. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ASSEMBLY 

An  A ppeal  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

I 

That  the  Assembly  approve  the  following  statement:  — 

1.  God  is  the  God  of  justice  and  peace,  and  the  Lord  of  history. 
He  calls  us  all  to  repentance.  It  is  in  obedience  to  Him,  and 
through  the  eyes  of  our  Christian  faith  that  we  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  troubled  world. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present  statement  to  pass  judgment 
on  past  actions.  We  seek  rather  to  contribute  to  a  new  spiritual 
climate  in  which  a  fresh  start  can  be  made  by  all  governments 
and  peoples. 

2.  The  world  is  so  broken  up  and  divided  that  international 
agreement  seems  remote  at  the  moment.  Everywhere  fear  and 
mistrust  prevail.  The  very  possibility  of  good-neighbourly  rela¬ 
tions  between  nations  is  denied. 

We  believe  that  there  are  two  conditions  of  crucial  importance 
which  must  be  met,  if  catastrophe  is  to  be  avoided: 

(i)  The  prohibition  of  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  including 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs,  with  provision  for  international 
inspection  and  control  such  as  would  safeguard  the  security  of 
all  nations,  together  with  the  drastic  reduction  of  all  other 
armaments. 

(ii)  The  certain  assurance  that  no  country  will  engage  in  or 
support  aggressive  or  subversive  acts  in  other  countries. 

3.  We  believe  that  a  sound  international  order  is  possible  only 
to  the  extent  that  peace,  justice,  freedom  and  truth  are  assured. 
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We  are  convinced  that  peace  will  be  gravely  endangered  so 
long  as  the  armaments  race  continues,  and  so  long  as  any  nation 
seeks  to  extend  its  power  by  the  threat  or  use  of  military  force. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  justice,  whether  in  a  particular 
nation,  or  in  the  assistance  of  peoples  in  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries,  is  our  moral  duty.  We  recognize  that  progress  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living  in  under-developed  countries  is  discouragingly 
slow;  and  that  increasing  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  richer  nations 
is  essential.  Freedom  means  man’s  opportunity  to  realize  his 
worth  in  God’s  sight,  and  to  fulfil  his  God-given  destiny.  All 
nations  have  a  duty  to  secure  for  their  citizens  the  right  to 
criticize  or  approve,  as  conscience  dictates.  Moreover  fear  and 
suspicion  cannot  be  replaced  by  respect  and  trust  unless  powerful 
nations  remove  the  yoke  which  now  prevents  other  nations  and 
peoples  from  freely  determining  their  own  government  and  form 
of  society.  Freedom  and  justice  in  their  turn  depend  upon  the 
steady  proclamation  of  truth.  False  propaganda,  whether  to 
defend  a  national  policy  or  to  criticize  the  practice  of  another 
government  will  increase  international  tension  and  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  war. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  bears  witness  to  Christ  as  the 
Hope  of  the  World.  In  the  strength  of  that  hope,  and  impelled 
by  the  desire  to  help  in  the  relief  of  present  tensions  it  makes  the 
following  appeal. 

(i)  We  appeal  to  the  governments  and  the  peoples  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  speak  to  one  another,  to  avoid  rancour  and  malice,  and 
to  look  for  ways  by  which  fear  and  suspicion  may  be  removed. 

(ii)  We  appeal  to  the  governments  and  the  peoples  also  to 
devote  their  strength  and  their  resources  to  meeting  the  peaceful 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  their  countries,  and  above  all  to  a  deter¬ 
mined  common  effort  to  secure  a  decent  standard  of  living  among 
poorer  and  under-developed  countries. 

(iii)  We  appeal  to  the  statesmen  and  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
and  the  press  to  refrain  from  words  and  actions  which  are 
designed  to  inflame  enmity  and  hatred. 

(iv)  We  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the  Churches  in  those 
countries  between  which  tension  exists  to  visit  one  another, 
so  that  they  may  gain  a  better  understanding  of  one  another. 
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and  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  and  thus  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  fellowship,  and  promote  reconciliation  of  the 
nations. 

(v)  We  appeal  to  the  Churches  to  bid  their  members  recognize 
their  political  responsibilities,  and  also  to  ask  Christian  techni¬ 
cians  and  administrators  to  find  a  vocation  in  the  service  of 
United  Nations  Agencies  engaged  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
economically  and  technically  under-developed  countries,  thus 
bringing  a  Christian  temper  of  love  and  understanding  to  bear 
upon  the  immensely  difficult  task  of  mutual  assistance  in  the 
encounter  of  different  cultures. 

(vi)  We  appeal  to  all  members  of  all  Churches  to  unite  in  a 
common  ministry  of  reconciliation  in  proclaiming  Christ  as  the 
Hope  of  the  World,  in  intercession  for  one  another  and  in  mutual 
service. 

(vii)  Finally,  we  call  upon  all  Christians  everywhere  to  join  in 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  He  will  guide  the  governments 
and  the  peoples  in  the  ways  of  justice  and  peace. 

II 

That  the  Central  Committee  be  requested  to  appoint  a  delega¬ 
tion  or  delegations  (i)  to  communicate  the  foregoing  statement 
to  the  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  (ii) 
to  take  such  steps  as  seem  most  suitable  with  a  view  to  the 
presentation  of  the  same  statement  to  the  Churches  not  related  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  including  the  Churches  in 
U.S.S.R.  and  in  other  lands;  (iii)  to  invite  these  Churches  to  con¬ 
sider  ways  in  which  they  might  communicate  the  statement  to  the 
government  of  their  countries. 

On  Religious  Liberty 

III 

The  World  Council  of  Churches,  at  its  Second  Assembly  in 
August  1954,  records  its  concern  and  sorrow  over  the  continuing 
sufferings  and  disabilities  of  fellow  Christians  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  knows  that  the  Assembly  is  incomplete  because  the  World 
Council  cannot  communicate  with  many  Churches  over  whose 
life  and  testimony  a  veil  of  silence  has  been  forcibly  drawn.  We 
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assure  these  fellow  Christians  and  those  who  stand  with  them  of 
our  prayers  and  we  earnestly  look  forward  to  the  day  of  freedom 
and  reunion. 

Christians  must  stand  together  with  all  who,  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  suffer  pain  and  trial.  We  thank  God  for  the  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  our  fellow  Christians  who,  in  trial  and  tribulation,  gave 
so  much — even  their  lives — for  Christ’s  sake  and  for  ours  and  we 
humbly  pray  that  we  may  not  be  unworthy  of  their  sacrifice. 

The  Assembly  also  deeply  regrets  that  in  certain  countries 
from  which  information  can  be  gathered  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  Christians  are  suffering  many  disabilities  and  even  vio¬ 
lence;  and  human  rights  and  liberties,  albeit  acknowledged  in 
official  protestations,  have  in  practice  been  denied. 

To  all  such  the  Assembly  extends  the  assurance  of  the  prayers 
of  its  member  Churches,  that  those  who  are  absent  from  its 
fellowship  may  be  sustained  by  the  presence  of  Christ.  The 
World  Council  will  continue  to  work  for  a  new  day  of  fellowship 
and  liberty  of  witness. 

We  thank  God  that  His  Church  is  worthy  to  follow  its  Lord 
in  suffering. 

We  rejoice — with  our  brethren  who  suffer  in  the  faith — in  that 
fellowship  in  Christ  which  nobody  and  nothing  can  destroy.  We 
know  that  their  fidelity  and  ours  will  prevail. 

IV 

Having  received  representations  regarding  a  number  of  specific 
and  serious  cases  of  religious  persecution  and  repression,  this 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  reaffirms  previous 
declarations  regarding  religious  liberty  and  expresses  its  grave 
concern  regarding  the  situation  in  a  number  of  lands  and 
continents.  It  also  calls  attention  to  the  statement  on  religious 
freedom  in  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
The  Assembly  instructs  its  officers  and  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs  to  continue  to  use  every  effort 
in  representations  to  the  governments  concerned  and,  where  they 
are  involved,  the  religious  authorities;  and  appeals  to  its  member 
Churches  to  make  direct  representations  in  certain  cases,  to 
continue  in  prayer  for  those  suffering  from  persecution  and 
repression. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  REPORT 
OF  SECTION  V 

INTER-GROUP  RELATIONS— THE  CHURCH  AMID 
RACIAL  AND  ETHNIC  TENSIONS 

The  inclusion  of  this  topic  in  the  Evanston  programme  is 
significant.  The  subject  of  racial  and  ethnic  tension  had  been 
touched  upon  at  previous  ecumenical  conferences,  particularly 
at  the  Oxford  conference  on  Church,  Community  and  State,  in 
1937,  and  at  the  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  1948.  But  on  those  occasions  it  did  not  receive  the  major 
attention  which  it  was  given  at  the  Evanston  Assembly.  The 
decision  to  include  it  among  the  six  sub -topics  was  based  on  the 
realization  that  for  some  countries  of  the  world,  the  issue  of 
race  relations  supersedes  all  others  in  importance,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  race  friction  seriously  aggravates  other  causes 
of  tension  between  groups  and  nations,  and  that  in  nearly  every 
community  there  is  a  problem  of  tension  between  ethnic  groups 
in  some  form. 

The  Evanston  section  could  not  go  into  all  aspects  of  these 
problems  and  special  note  should  be  taken  of  the  limited  scope 
of  Section  V.  Inter-group  Relations  suggests  the  broad  social 
context  of  the  discussion.  The  problem  of  such  tensions  within 
The  Church  is  the  focus  of  attention. 

This  aproach  was  in  line  with  the  instructions  of  the  Central 
Committee  which  defined  the  scope  of  the  preparatory  studies 
on  this  topic  in  terms  of  the  following  questions: 

1 .  How  can  the  message  of  the  gospel  be  presented  so  as  to 
affect  the  deep  springs  of  race  prejudice? 

2.  How  should  the  Christian  Church  deal  with  race  within 
its  own  membership?  What  import  should  the  Churches 
attach  to  questions  affecting  racial  and  ethnic  homo¬ 
geneity  within  the  Churches?  How  can  the  Church — in 
the  congregation,  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  world — so 
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exemplify  Christian  conviction  concerning  race  as  to  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  alleviation  of  injustice? 

3.  How  may  the  Christian  community  utilize  and  co-operate 
with  government  and  other  secular  agencies  in  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  racial  injustice? 

(Anti-Semitism  was  excluded  from  the  remit  because  it  had 
been  dealt  with  at  the  First  Assembly  and  ‘because  this  question 
involves  other  issues  of  such  depth  and  scope  as  to  place  a  full 
consideration  of  it  outside  the  bounds  of  a  discussion  on  race’.) 

Because  it  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  problem  of  race 
and  ethnic  tensions  within  the  membership  of  the  Church,  the 
section’s  report  deals  with  the  specifically  Christian  issues  in¬ 
volved:  the  basis  and  nature  of  the  Christian  fellowship;  the 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  Church,  etc.  However,  it  is  also 
made  clear  that  the  Church  has  a  responsibility  for  promoting 
social  justice  and  freedom  for  racial  groups  which  are  victims 
of  discrimination  in  society  at  large. 

The  report  does  not  pretend,  therefore,  to  be  a  comprehensive 
and  well-balanced  treatment  of  all  factors  in  racial  and  ethnic 
tensions.  Economic,  biological,  psychological  and  anthropo¬ 
logical  factors  are  included  only  by  reference.  The  Ecumenical 
Survey  is  somewhat  more  adequate  in  this  respect,  at  least  in 
summary;  but  its  chief  value  is  also  in  its  more  extensive  biblical 
and  theological  analysis. 

We  hope  that  the  reader  will  not  conclude  that  the  section 
was  indifferent  to  psychological  and  social  factors.  It  was  not 
indifferent  to  them,  any  more  than  a  pastor  who  concentrates  on 
his  own  special  service  to  a  person  who  is  ill  thinks  that  the 
physician  is  not  needed. 

This  report  is  intended  to  be  of  use  primarily  to  the  Churches 
and  constituency  of  the  World  Council.  Even  so,  we  hope  that 
all  who  are  interested  in  relieving  tensions  between  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  will  find  in  it  a  convincing  statement  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  factors  of  their  task. 

Three  major  issues  were  discussed  in  the  section.  A  consider¬ 
able  time  was  spent  in  formulating  the  theological  and  biblical 
foundation  of  the  Christian  approach  to  races  and  ethnic  groups. 
There  was  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  within  the  group, 
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but  agreement  was  eventually  reached  on  a  number  of  clear 
biblical  pronouncements  which  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  the 
document.  Here  it  is  clearly  stated  that  God  is  the  sovereign 
Creator  of  all  men,  that  the  division  and  distrust  between  peoples 
which  has  entered  into  His  world  is  due  to  the  sin  of  man,  and 
that  our  only  hope  in  face  of  this  disunity  is  Jesus  Christ.  Only 
His  act  of  dying  for  all  men  reconciles  us  all  to  God  and  to  each 
other  and  thus  overcomes  the  racial  pride  and  fear  which  keeps 
us  apart.  This  assurance  of  His  final  victory  over  our  divisions 
and  this  knowledge  of  God’s  abhorrence  of  racial  separation  of 
mankind  requires  us  as  His  followers  to  work  for  reconciliation. 

A  second  point  was,  ‘What  is  the  intrinsic  duty  of  the  Church?’ 
If  the  Churches  know  that  race  tension  and  division  are  sins, 
why  do  they  act  differently  than  the  Gospel  commands  them  to 
do?  Why  do  they  condone  various  patterns  of  segregation?  This 
was  a  very  thorny  issue  and  one  on  which  there  was  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  However,  the  part  of  the  report  dealing  with 
‘The  Calling  of  the  Church’  shows  that  a  surprising  agreement 
was  achieved.  It  is  stated  that  the  Church  must  give  proof  in 
word  and  deed  that  it  will  ‘set  aside  the  excuses  by  which 
injustice  to  races  and  ethnic  groups  is  tolerated  or  condoned. 
At  the  same  time  the  section  recognizes  that  many  questions 
need  further  study.  For  example,  Christians  must  certainly 
become  ‘co-workers’  with  Christ  and  dependent  upon  Him  rather 
than  on  specific  social  or  racial  groups,  but  what  is  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  being  rooted  in  a  continent,  a  language  and  a 
nation?  Has  the  Bible  anything  to  contribute  to  the  study  of  such 
a  question? 

The  third  major  issue  confronted  by  the  section,  dealt  with 
the  duty  of  the  Church  in  view  of  the  practices  and  institutions 
affecting  races  in  society  generally.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
obedience  of  the  Church  to  the  gospel  involved  not  only 
obedience  in  her  so-called  inner  life,  but  also  in  the  world.  The 
fifth  section  of  the  report,  entitled  ‘The  Task  of  the  Churches’, 
deals  with  this  problem.  A  number  of  concrete  concerns  are 
listed,  including  a  clear  statement  of  the  Christian  opposition  to 
laws  which  discriminate  on  grounds  of  race  and  which  restrict 
opportunity  to  acquire  education,  to  prepare  for  vocation,  secure 
employment,  or  participate  in  political  life. 
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Questions 

1.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  racial  and  ethnic  group 
tensions?  The  report  speaks  primarily  about  the  Christian 
witness  regarding  race.  Can  the  same  approach  be  followed 
in  dealing  with  tensions  between  more  specifically  ethnic 
groups?  Why  is  this  a  subject  which  concerns  the  Church 
everywhere? 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  the  supra-racial  character  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  belongs  to  its  very  nature  and  that  this  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  Churches  and  individual  Christians 
should  approach  the  problem  of  race?  What  are  the  bases 
for  this  claim? 

3.  In  the  report  it  is  stated  that  ‘Their  calling  requires 
Christians  to  witness  to  the  Kingship  of  Christ  and  the  unity 
of  mankind,  and  to  strive  through  social  and  political  action 
to  secure  for  all  men  justice,  freedom,  and  peace,  as  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  that  Kingdom  into  which  the  faithful  shall  be 
gathered’.  How  far  would  the  members  of  your  Church 
accept  this  definition  of  Christian  responsibility  for  overcom¬ 
ing  race  discrimination  and  segregation?  What  are  their 
objections  and  in  your  opinion  what  is  the  validity  of  these? 

4.  How  do  you  explain  the  serious  gap  between  what  the 
Churches  know  to  be  right  and  true  and  what  they  actually 
do  in  situations  of  conflict  or  social  pressure? 

5.  On  the  basis  of  this  report  it  would  seem  that  the  ‘problem 
of  race’  is  no  longer  a  problem,  and  that  the  real  task  is  for 
the  Church  to  discover  ways  of  ending  the  separation  of 
races  within  its  own  fellowship  and  of  working  to  end  dis¬ 
crimination  and  segregation  according  to  race  in  society.  Do 
you  agree?  How  can  this  be  manifested  in  the  life  of  the 
denomination?  Of  the  local  congregation? 
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REPORT  OF  SECTION  V 

INTER-GROUP  RELATIONS— THE  CHURCH  AMID 
RACIAL  AND  ETHNIC  TENSIONS 

Received  by  the  Assembly  and  commended  to  the  Churches  for 

study  and  appropriate  action 

I.  THE  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD 

EVERYWHERE  there  is  restlessness  in  the  world.  That  is  due 
in  great  part  to  the  hunger  of  millions  of  people  for  status  and 
recognition,  for  a  meaning  for  both  life  and  work,  and  for  a 
fuller  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  impact  of  technically  advanced  civilization  on  all  parts  of 
the  world  has  affected  every  country,  for  good  or  ill.  Now  a  new 
phase  has  been  entered,  with  the  struggle  of  disadvantaged 
peoples  of  many  races  to  participate  fully  in  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  society. 

While  the  advance  and  emancipation  of  any  people,  and  the 
removal  of  any  deprivation  under  which  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren  have  suffered,  are  causes  of  rejoicing  for  any  Christian, 
impending  events  are  so  massive  and  their  approach  so  swift  and 
the  new  weapons  of  war  so  terrible,  that  fear  and  anxiety  afflict 
us  all. 

The  hatreds,  jealousies  and  suspicions  with  which  the  world 
has  always  been  afflicted  are  deepened  by  racial  prejudices  and 
fears,  rooted  in  the  sinful  human  heart  and  entrenched  in  law 
and  custom.  In  some  situations  men  come  to  accept  race  conflict 
as  inevitable  and  lose  hope  of  peaceful  solution. 

II.  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD 

Yet  it  is  the  nature  of  men  to  seek  always  for  some  new  ground 
of  hope.  Some  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  world’s  racial 
problems  lies  in  the  economic  and  political  re-ordering  of  society; 
others  that  it  lies  in  the  pursuit  and  use  of  knowledge;  others  that 
man  must  rid  himself  of  dependence  on  some  Greater  Being,  and 
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look  only  to  himself;  others  that  their  safety  lies  in  the  power  of 
their  race  or  class  or  nation. 

Disadvantaged  people  have  their  especial  and  individual  hopes, 
that  by  education,  the  achievement  of  the  franchise,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  they  will  find  the  security  which  they  seek, 
and  that  justice  which  is  the  right  of  every  human  being. 

It  is  our  Christian  belief  that  our  Lord  is  concerned  for  all 
just  hopes  of  men  but  in  Himself  He  offers  the  hope  that  trans¬ 
cends  them  all.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that  God  is  the  Sovereign 
Creator  of  all  men,  and  by  Him  they  are  sustained  and  have 
their  being.  When  He  made  the  world.  He  saw  that  it  was  good. 
But  man  by  his  sin — by  his  disobedience  and  pride  and  the  lifting 
of  his  arm  against  his  brother — has  filled  it  with  division  and 
distrust. 

What  is  the  Christian  hope  in  this  disunity?  It  is  Jesus  Christ, 
who  revealed  God  as  Father  and  who  died  for  all  men,  reconcil¬ 
ing  them  to  God  and  to  each  other  by  His  Cross.  From  every 
race  and  nation  a  new  people  of  God  is  created,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  overcomes  racial  pride  and  fear.  So  far  from 
being  without  hope  or  purpose,  God’s  people  now  as  new 
creatures  are  co-workers  with  Him,  and  are  filled  with  joy  and 
assured  of  His  final  victory. 

So  to  us  is  given  the  gift  of  sharing  in  and  working  for  the 
Kingdom  even  now.  Assured  that  the  final  victory  is  Christ’s,  we 
can  work  actively,  continually  repentant  and  continually  for¬ 
given,  for  that  reconciliation  which  we  believe  to  be  God’s  will. 

III.  THE  CALLING  OF  THE  CHURCH 

This  is  the  calling  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  race,  to  witness 
within  itself  to  the  Kingship  of  Christ  and  the  unity  of  His 
people,  in  Him  transcending  all  diversity.  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
incarnation  and  redemptive  action  restores  this  unity  which  from 
the  beginning  was  God’s  design. 

Their  calling  requires  Christians  to  witness  to  the  Kingship  of 
Christ  and  the  unity  of  all  mankind,  and  to  strive  through  social 
and  political  action  to  secure  justice,  freedom,  and  peace  for  all, 
as  a  foretaste  of  that  kingdom  into  which  the  faithful  shall  be 
gathered. 
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All  Churches  and  Christians  are  involved,  whether  they  recog¬ 
nize  it  or  not,  in  the  racial  and  ethnic  tensions  of  the  world.  But 
it  is  in  communities  where  segregation  prevails  that  they  face  the 
plainest  difficulties  and  the  most  challenging  opportunities;  for 
such  segregation  denies  to  those  who  are  segregated  their  just 
and  equal  rights  and  results  in  deep  injuries  to  the  human  spirit, 

suffered  by  offender  and  victim  alike. 

The  great  majority  of  Christian  Churches  affiliated  with  the 
World  Council  have  declared  that  physical  separation  within  the 
Church  on  grounds  of  race  is  a  denial  of  spiritual  unity,  and  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Yet  such  separations  persist  within 
these  very  Churches,  and  we  often  seek  to  justify  them  on  other 
grounds  than  race,  because  in  our  own  hearts  we  know  that 
separation  solely  on  the  grounds  of  race  is  abhorrent  in  the  eyes 

of  God. 

We  seek  to  justify  such  exclusion  on  the  ground  of  difference 
of  culture,  or  on  the  ground  that  a  residential  pattern  of  segrega¬ 
tion  necessitates  it,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe. 
We  even  say  that  we  are  willing  to  abandon  all  separations,  but 
must  retain  them  because  so  many  others  are  unwilling  to  aban¬ 
don  them.  We  often  make  use  of  the  unregenerateness  of  the 
world  to  excuse  our  own. 

The  Church  is  called  upon,  therefore,  to  set  aside  such  excuses 
and  to  declare  God’s  will  both  in  words  and  deeds.  ‘Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  accept¬ 
able,  and  perfect,  will  of  God.’  We  believe  it  to  be  the  will  of 
God  that  such  proof  in  word  and  deed  now  be  given. 

IV.  REPENTANCE  AND  OBEDIENCE 

Many  Churches  and  many  Christians  have  striven  to  be 
obedient  to  God’s  will  in  matters  of  race;  for  every  such 
obedience  we  give  our  thanks,  both  for  God’s  power  and  His 
servants’  faithfulness.  Increasingly  racial  and  ethnic  barriers  are 
breached  in  the  life  of  the  Churches.  But  it  is  the  most  obedient 
who  would  best  understand  the  need  of  all  Churches  and 
Christians  for  deep  repentance  that  they  are  so  largely  conformed 
to  the  world’s  compromises.  This  same  world  watches  any  denial 
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of  human  brotherhood,  and  is  not  deceived.  This  is  an  especial 
time  of  testing  for  the  faith  that  we  all  live  and  have  our  truest 
being  in  God  the  Father,  whose  children  we  are  in  Christ  and 
whose  redemptive  love  enables  us  to  treasure  all  men  as  brothers. 

But  we  need  to  repent  of  something  far  deeper  than  our  dis¬ 
unity  and  our  offences.  We  need  to  repent  of  our  separation  from 
God,  from  which  these  spring,  and  of  our  feeble  grasp  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel.  To  us  is  given  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God 
and  to  be  every  one  members  one  of  another. 

True  repentance  is  followed  by  a  new  assurance  of  God’s 
power  and  a  new  obedience,  and  this  new  assurance  fills  Church 
and  man  with  hope.  Our  faith  is  renewed  that  love  is  indeed 
God’s  power :  Churches  and  nations  and  men  may  rebel  against  it 
but  never  can  prevail. 

Therefore  the  problems  of  race,  difficult  as  they  are,  insoluble 
as  they  sometimes  appear  to  be,  provide  for  Christians  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  obedience,  and  for  a  deeper  understanding  that  bond 
and  free,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  barbarian,  people  of  every 
land  and  continent,  are  all  one  in  Christ. 

If  Christian  obedience  leads  to  suffering,  that  is  part  of  the 
price.  For  the  Lord  of  all  was  in  Gethsemane  in  an  agony,  and 
His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground;  but  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  Him. 

When  we  are  given  Christian  insight  the  whole  pattern  of 
racial  discrimination  is  seen  as  an  unutterable  offence  against 
God,  to  be  endured  no  longer,  so  that  the  very  stones  cry  out. 
In  such  moments  we  understand  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  duty  of  both  Church  and  Christian. 

V.  THE  TASK  OF  THE  CHURCHES1 

Racial  and  ethnic  fears,  hates,  and  prejudices  are  more  than 
social  problems  with  whose  existance  we  must  reckon;  they  are 

1  This  section  of  our  report  is  both  complementary  and  supplementary  to 
Chapter  IV  of  the  Ecumenical  Survey  on  Intergroup  Relations.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  task  of  the  Churches,  we  would  begin  by  calling  attention  to 
Section  C  in  that  chapter,  in  which  there  is  set  out  an  illustrative  list  of 
specific  activities  in  which  Churches  may  engage. 
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sins  against  God  and  His  commandments  that  the  gospel  alone 
can  cure.  To  the  Church  has  been  committed  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel;  to  proclaim  ‘the  healing  of  the  nations’  through 
Christ  is  verily  her  task.  The  gospel  has  a  power  of  its  own, 
which  manifests  itself  despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  Churches. 

It  is,  however,  only  when  the  Churches  come  to  Christ  in 
penitence  and  obedience,  and  receive  from  Him  His  cleansing, 
that  they  receive  from  Him  authority  to  proclaim  His  will  with 
the  voice  of  prophecy.  Never  should  they  cease  to  search  them¬ 
selves  and  to  declare  and  repent  their  disobedience,  especially  in 
those  multi-racial  countries  where  they  proclaim  the  noblest 
principles,  yet  are  in  their  own  practice  largely  conformed  to  the 
principles  of  this  world.  Equally  is  it  the  duty  of  those  few 
Churches  which  have  given  segregation  the  status  of  a  principle, 
to  search  themselves  continually  whether  their  theology  is  not 
the  child  of  fear,  and  meanwhile  to  test  every  application  oc 
segregation  by  the  standard  of  Christian  love. 

The  Churches  have  this  twofold  duty,  to  obey  and  to  proclaim 
the  word  of  judgment,  to  repent  and  to  call  to  repentance.  It  is 
their  task  to  challenge  the  conscience  of  society;  if  there  is  no  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  Church  and  society,  then  either  the  society  is 
regenerate  or  the  Church  is  conformed.  Yet  it  also  has  a  duty  to 
create  and  to  keep  open  every  possible  line  of  communication 
between  people,  between  political  opponents,  between  people  of 
differing  views,  cultures,  races,  languages,  between  the  conserva¬ 
tive  and  the  venturesome. 

The  Churches  have  a  special  duty  toward  those  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  who  feel  called  to  challenge  actively  the  conscience  of 
society,  and  who  thus  offend  against  custom,  and  incur  loneliness 
and  suffering.  It  is  a  great  duty  of  the  Church  to  offer  its  love 
and  fellowship,  and  even  its  admonition  in  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
to  all  who  strive  to  be  obedient  whatever  the  world’s  opinion.  It 
is  chastening  to  remember  how  often  both  Churches  and  parents 
have  been  estranged  from  their  children  who  tried  in  obedience 
to  do  what  they  were  taught. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  is  not  accomplished  when  it  has  given 
its  support  to  its  more  adventurous  sons  and  daughters.  It  also 
has  a  duty  to  alert  all  its  members  to  the  nature  and  scope  of 
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their  responsibilities,  to  help  them  to  carry  out  their  duties,  and 
to  stand  by  them  when  they  do.  So  would  the  frequent  loneliness 
of  Christian  action  be  tempered,  the  unity  of  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  affirmed,  and  its  members  made  to  feel  not  helpless,  but 
confident  in  the  face  of  great  events.  It  is  hard  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  this  comforting  and  strengthening  role  of  the 
Church. 

As  part  of  its  task  of  challenging  the  conscience  of  society,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  protest  against  any  law  or  arrange¬ 
ment  that  is  unjust  to  any  human  being  or  which  would  make 
Christian  fellowship  impossible,  or  would  prevent  the  Christian 
from  practising  his  vocation.  Some  of  its  members  may  feel 
bound  to  disobey  such  law.  The  Church  does  not  contemplate 
lightly  any  breaking  of  the  law,  but  it  recognizes  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  to  do  so  when  he  feels  that  he  has  reached  that  point 
where  the  honour  and  glory  of  God  command  him  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  In  so  doing,  the  Church  must  point  out  the  pos¬ 
sible  consequences  of  such  action  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  spiritual  discipline  according  to  the  gospel. 

The  Church  of  Christ  cannot  approve  of  any  law  which  dis¬ 
criminates  on  grounds  of  race,  which  restricts  the  opportunity  of 
any  person  to  acquire  education  to  prepare  himself  for  his  voca¬ 
tion,  to  procure  or  to  practise  employment  in  his  vocation,  or  in 
any  other  way  curtails  his  exercise  of  the  full  rights  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship  and  of  sharing  in  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  government.  While  it  can  find  in  the  Bible  no  clear 
justification  or  condemnation  of  intermarriage  but  only  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  duties  of  the  faithful  in  marriage  with  partners  of 
other  religions,  it  cannot  approve  any  law  against  racial  or  ethnic 
intermarriage,  for  Christian  marriage  involves  primarily  a  union 
of  two  individuals  before  God  which  goes  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  or  of  culture. 

A  minister  of  the  Church  should  advise  young  people,  when 
preparing  them  for  the  grave  responsibilities  of  inter-marriage, 
both  of  the  potential  richness  of  such  marriages  and  of  the  pain¬ 
ful  consequences  in  some  situations,  which  consequences  are 
often  caused  by  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts  and  by  cultural 
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differences.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  children  of  such  mar¬ 
riages  are  inherently  inferior,  and  any  treatment  of  them  as  such 
should  be  condemned. 

The  Churches  are  not  alone  in  their  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
society  and  the  need  for  resolving  the  tensions  within  it  between 
racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Many  international  agencies  are  at  work 
in  this  field  and  in  nearly  every  country  there  are  governmental, 
civic,  and  private  bodies  that  are  devotedly  using  their  resources 
— often  including  expert  knowledge — in  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  It  is  impossible  to  generalize  on  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Churches’  co-operation  with  these  agencies.  Amongst  them 
there  are  those  which  accuse  the  Churches  and  their  members  of 
being  preachers  of  love,  but  lukewarm  in  their  passion  for  justice, 
slow  in  action,  and  afraid  of  public  opinion  and  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences.  The  courage  of  some  of  these  bodies,  and  the  success 
of  some  of  their  experiments,  often  put  the  Churches  to  shame. 
On  the  other  hand  some  Churches  feel  that  co-operation  with 
these  bodies  is  impossible  because  of  their  political  or  other 
views.  Where  such  co-operation  seems  impossible,  despite  a 
common  aim,  the  Churches  should  take  action  of  their  own. 
Every  congregation  should  concern  itself  with  action  in  this  field 
of  racial  and  ethnic  tensions  in  society,  seeking  continually  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  its  contribution. 

What  good  grounds  for  hope  there  are  in  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  that  gives  to  our  divided  Churches  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  more  certain  voice  on  the  problems  of  the  world,  and  to 
exercise  greater  influence  in  its  affairs!  In  a  world  in  which 
national  and  international  problems  are  complicated  by  the  facts 
of  race  and  colour,  there  are  great  grounds  of  hope  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Christians  of  every  nation  whose  supreme  loyalty  is  to 
Christ  their  Lord.  A  great  duty  lies  upon  us  all  to  reject  utterly 
any  claims  of  racialism  or  nationalism  that  are  incompatible  with 
our  faith,  to  extend  fellowship  to  those  at  whose  hands  we  may 
have  suffered,  and  to  forget  hurts  of  the  past.  Out  of  such  love 
and  generosity,  new  hope  can  be  born. 

And  what  hope  there  is  in  the  existence  of  so  many  Christians 
amongst  peoples  whose  whole  way  of  life  was  changed  by  the 
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expansion  of  western  civilization  into  their  countries!  In  the 
very  situations  in  which  some  of  the  greatest  tensions  exist, 
they  will  help  their  fellow-Christians,  in  humble  obedience  to 
God,  to  form  a  right  judgment  upon  problems  in  which  judgment 
has  hitherto  been  so  confused. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  our  hopes  for  the  peace  and  unity 
of  all  mankind,  but  what  greater  hope  there  would  be  if  only  our 
Christian  unity  were  achieved,  a  unity  transcending  the  ethnic 
and  racial  differences  of  all  believers!  That  is  our  urgent  and 
immediate  task;  when  it  is  accomplished  how  great  the  further 
contribution  that  we  might  make. 

Has  any  greater  challenge  ever  been  presented  to  the  Church? 
If  not,  then  no  greater  opportunity  has  ever  been  offered  it. 
And  this  opportunity  is,  simply  to  be  the  creative  instrument  of 
our  God  of  love  in  a  restless  and  changing  world  and  the  faithful 
servant  of  our  Lord  who  is  its  hope. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ASSEMBLY 

Resolution  I:  The  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  declares  its  conviction  that  any  form  of  segregation 
based  on  race,  colour,  or  ethnic  origin  is  contrary  to  the  gospel, 
and  is  incompatible  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  men  and  with 
the  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Assembly  urges  the 
Churches  within  its  membership  to  renounce  all  forms  of  segrega¬ 
tion  or  discrimination  and  to  work  for  their  abolition  within  their 
own  life  and  within  society. 

In  doing  so  the  Assembly  is  painfully  aware  that,  in  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  contemporary  world,  many  Churches  find  themselves 
confronted  by  historical,  political,  social,  and  economic  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  make  the  immediate  achievement  of  this 
objective  extremely  difficult.  But  under  God  the  fellowship  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  such  as  to  offer  to  these  Churches  the 
strength  and  encouragement  to  help  them  and  individuals  within 
them  to  overcome  these  difficulties  with  the  courage  given  by 
faith,  and  with  the  desire  to  testify  ever  more  faithfully  to  our 
Master. 
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From  its  very  beginning  the  ecumenical  movement  by  its  very 
nature  has  been  committed  to  a  form  of  fellowship  in  which 
there  is  no  segregation  or  discrimination.  The  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  rejoices  in  this  fact  and  confirms 
this  practice  as  the  established  policy  of  the  Council. 

Resolution  II:  This  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  recognizes  that  one  of  the  major  problems  of  social 
justice  in  situations  involving  racial  and  ethnic  tensions  is  that  of 
securing  for  all  the  opportunities  for  the  free  exercise  of  respons¬ 
ible  citizenship  and  for  effective  participation  by  way  of 
franchise  in  both  local  and  central  government  activity.  It  com¬ 
mends  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  Christian  people  for  such 
action  as,  under  God,  they  may  be  led  to  take  in  order  to  secure 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Resolution  III:  While  the  questions  of  the  Christian  approach 
to  the  Jews  and  of  anti-semitism  present  certain  problems  in  the 
realm  of  racial  and  ethnic  tensions,  this  section  was,  by  its  terms 
of  reference,  precluded  from  giving  attention  to  them.  It  never¬ 
theless  reaffirms  that  anti-semitic  prejudice  is  incompatible  with 
Christian  faith,  and  it  recommends  to  the  Central  Committee  that 
the  study  of  anti-semitism  be  pressed  forward  in  conjunction  with 
the  International  Committee  on  the  Christian  Approach  to  the 
Jews. 

Resolution  IV :  The  Second  Assembly  recommends  to  the 
Central  Committee  that,  in  consultation  with  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  it  make  structural  provision  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  preferably  a  department,  giving  assistance  to  the  constituent 
Churches  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  gospel  to  bear  more  effect¬ 
ively  upon  relations  between  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Such 
organization  should  provide  leadership  and  assistance  not  only 
in  (a)  continuing  study  of  the  problems  of  inter-group  relations, 
especially  of  racial  and  ethnic  tensions;  (b)  exchanging  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  matter  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups  and  on  the  positions 
and  work  of  the  Churches;  and  (c)  producing  and  distributing 
reports  and  educational  materials  to  increase  concern  and  under¬ 
standing  with  regard  to  these  matters  in  the  constituency  of  the 
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Council;  but  should  also  be  the  means  whereby  the  various 
contributions  of  the  rich  cultural  heritages  of  the  groups  within 
the  Council’s  constituency  may  strengthen  the  life  and  witness 
of  all  the  Churches  and  of  this  Council  as  a  whole. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  REPORT 
OF  SECTION  VI 


THE  LAITY— THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  HIS  VOCATION 

It  was  the  Oxford  Conference  on  Church,  Community  and 
State  (1937)  which  gave  the  first  ecumenical  impetus  to  the 
present  varied  and  rapidly  growing  movement  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  towards  a  responsible  laity.  At  Oxford  the  conviction  was 
propounded  that  the  Church  is  present  in  society  through  its 
laity,  and,  if  it  is  to  become  active,  must  be  active  through  them. 
A  notable  feature  of  this  movement  is  consultation  between 
Christians  on  concrete  problems  arising  in  work  and  in  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  consultation  takes  many  forms — conferences,  retreats, 
regular  meetings;  it  may  deal  pastorally  with  lay  people  in  their 
working  problems;  it  may  plunge  into  theological  debate,  seek¬ 
ing  to  find  a  solid  foundation  for  action  by  Christians  where  they 
are  and  through  the  available  organs  of  trade  union,  professional 
association,  industrial  organization,  press  or  radio,  and  so  on. 

Evanston  Section  VI  met  against  this  background :  a  sense  of 
the  laity  being  on  the  move  already  and  looking  for  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples,  for  exchange  of  experience,  and  for  a  chance  to  report  on 
one’s  activities.  There  were  disagreements  in  plenty:  some  of 
them  on  the  nature  of  the  Church,  a  question  to  which  any 
discussion  of  the  laity  must  lead.  The  preparatory  working  had 
defined  the  laity  sociologically  as  ‘those  who  earn  their  living 
in  a  secular  job’  (using  the  word  secular  in  its  right  meaning 
of  ‘in  the  world’),  or  as  housekeepers  in  their  husbands’  homes. 
This  caused  some  argument.  If  a  subject  is  tackled  by  beginning 
with  a  sociological  premise,  can  you  ever  reach  theological  con¬ 
clusions?  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  begins  at  theological  prin¬ 
ciples,  will  one  ever  come  into  close  sight  of  the  real  workaday 
world  which  confronts  the  layman  every  Monday  morning? 
The  tension  is  left  unresolved  in  the  report,  and  both  sides 
provide  profitable  lines  of  discussion.  The  sociological  definition 
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of  the  laity  is  retained,  and  much  is  said  about  being  the  laity  as 
the  Church’s  representatives  in  the  world.  But  a  definition  of 
quite  a  different  kind  is  made  also.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
laos  is  ‘the  people  of  God  in  the  world’,  that  is  the  whole  people 
of  God.  The  word  ‘laity’  is  most  commonly  used  to  mean  one 
part  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  those  who  are  not  the  ordained  ministry, 
but  in  the  report  a  suggestion  is  made  that  the  term  ‘the  ministry 
of  the  laity’  can  also  mean  the  whole  Church  in  one  aspect,  that 
is  the  outward-facing  aspect  of  the  Church  towards  the  world, 
sharing  in  Christ’s  ministry  to  it.  Here  is  a  fruitful  idea  for 
future  development,  but  it  does  not  replace  the  other.  Whatever 
one  chooses  to  call  them  (and  ‘laity’  is  the  usual  name  given), 
there  are  those  in  the  Church  whose  daily  work  is  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  some  99%  of  the  Churches’  membership.  The  main 
concern  of  the  report  is,  therefore,  with  the  actual  day-by-day 
life  of  the  Christian  man  and  woman  in  work.  Work  is  not  the 
whole  of  life:  men  and  women  are  also  citizens  with  various 
responsibilities;  they  work  not  only  for  work’s  sake  but  in  order 
to  enjoy  their  leisure  and  to  provide  the  means  to  have  a  home 
and  enjoy  family  life.  But  work  is  necessary  for  life  to  exist  and 
it  is  through  work  that  society  takes  on  its  particular  outward 
form.  All  agreed  that  the  Churches  have  not  thus  far  given  any¬ 
thing  like  the  attention  to  work  that  they  have  given  to  home 
and  family  life,  and  that  is  an  urgent  need. 

What  does  the  Christian  think  he  is  doing  when  he  works? 
Obviously,  like  all  men  he  is  doing  what  is  necessary  to  support 
himself  and  his  family.  Christianity  made  a  clean  break  with 
Greek  ideas  that  necessary  work  was  humanly  degrading,  but 
have  not  such  ideas  crept  back  into  Christian  attitudes?  Are 
teaching,  social  and  medical  work  really  more  worthy  in  the 
Christian  view  than  garbage  collecting  or  salesmanship?  The 
Christian  is  also  serving  his  neighbour  through  his  work,  provid¬ 
ing  the  goods  and  the  service  that  the  community  (i.e.,  one’s 
neighbour,  however  remote  and  unknown)  needs.  He  is  likewise 
at  his  work  when  taking  part  in  a  working  group.  For  many 
people  this  working  community  is  the  most  satisfying  community 
they  know.  Critical  questions  are  raised  here  about  loyalty, 
responsibility,  and  decision-making.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as 
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group  responsibility  and  group  decision?  Is  not  responsibility 
vested  in  the  person  within  the  group?  This  was  a  question 
raised  in  the  section  (cf  also  the  report  of  Section  III  on  ‘The 
Responsible  Society’). 

Through  work,  man  expresses  an  inner  desire  to  reshape 
natural  materials  into  something  new.  The  Bible  shrinks  from 
attributing  powers  of  creation  to  any  but  God.  Every  man  finds 
some  expression  for  this  desire,  or  he  may  feel  some  frustration 
in  his  work.  But  there  are  unquestionably  people,  a  small 
number  in  mankind’s  history,  whose  work  actually  changes  life 
for  whole  communities  of  people  over  many  generations:  a 
Newton  or  an  Einstein  changes  our  view  of  the  world,  so  does  a 
Leonardi  da  Vinci,  and  great  craftsmen  are  to  be  found  in  this 
company.  What  is  their  work?  Is  this  a  claim  of  men  to  be  as 
gods,  or  did  God  ordain  that  men  should  change  the  face  of 
nature  by  their  work  and  share  in  some  sense  in  God’s  continuing 
work  of  creation? 

At  one  point  the  Asian  members  of  the  section  made  a  joint 
statement  on  the  particular  problems  of  the  ‘younger  Churches’. 
There  is  a  high  proportion  of  illiterates  who  have  yet  to  be  taught 
the  faith  and  helped  to  worship,  to  pray  and  to  set  their  feet  on 
the  path  of  Christian  obedience  in  living.  Most  of  them  five  by 
agriculture,  without  any  choice  of  occupation  and  in  great  poverty. 
The  Christian  home  is  the  most  notable  Christian  witness,  a 
veritable  ‘city  that  is  set  on  a  hill’.  Education  usually  results  in  a 
search  for  a  white  collar  job,  and  the  Church  does  not  effectively 
counter  the  inflated  prestige  of  such  work.  Secular  attitudes 
to  work  have  certainly  flowed  into  the  East  from  the  West,  and 
the  responsibility  of  western  Christians  for  helping  their  brothers 
needs  a  good  deal  of  exploration.  The  question  was  also  raised 
whether  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  life  are  too  easily 
assumed  to  be  present  in  western  Churches. 

There  was  warm  agreement  that  the  Church  needs  an 
instructed  and  active  laity — active  in  giving  time,  talents  and 
goods  to  the  Church,  active  in  evangelism,  and  active  in  making 
work  itself  an  act  of  Christian  obedience  to  God  and  service  to 
man.  How  can  all  this  be  done  by  the  individual  layman  without 
strain?  How  can  we  avoid  proliferating  organizations  and  scatter- 
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ing  energies?  These  are  questions  which  the  Churches  must 
decide  in  their  own  situations,  but  the  words  of  W.  G.  Symons 
(in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  October,  1953)  are  timely:  ‘We 
must  direct  to  our  church  life  the  test  of  critical  economy — how 
can  we  discriminate  wisely  between  gnats  and  camels,  so  that 
the  layman  can  carry  the  stress  of  his  double  citizenship?’ 

Questions 

1.  ‘There  are  often  no  visible  distinctions  between  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  hopes  and  purposes  in  his  work  and  those  of 
unbelievers.’  How  far,  if  at  all,  do  you  agree,  and  in  what 
respects?  What  is  the  most  practical  starting-point  for  an 
effective  Christian  witness  in  daily  work? 

2.  What  sort  of  factors  separate  your  congregation  (a)  from  the 
working  community  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church, 
(b)  from  the  working  community  in  which  the  members  of 
the  church  work?  What  factors  do,  or  could,  bring  the 
church  into  more  active  contact? 

3.  What  is  the  traditional  attitude  of  your  denomination 
towards  work?  (Prayers,  hymns,  and  catechisms  are  an  indi¬ 
cation,  as  well  as  theological  works,  current  interpretations 
of  biblical  passages,  etc.)  Where  do  you  think  that  the 
Church  should  lay  most  emphasis  in  an  attempt  to  work 
out  the  Christian  teaching  of  work  in  the  modern  world? 
(The  ‘Survey’  outlines  different  attitudes  to  work  and  indi¬ 
cates  which  confessions  have  held  them). 

4.  What  should  be  a  Christian’s  criteria  of  choosing  a  job? 
What  has  the  gospel  to  say  to  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
virtually  no  choice?  Is  it  possible  to  think  in  Christian  terms 
of  a  ‘hierarchy’  of  jobs?  What  is  the  relation  of  vocation 
(i.e.,  in  the  biblical  sense  of  ‘calling’)  to  occupation? 

5.  How  far  are  the  statements  in  this  report  about  work 
applicable  to  the  work  of  the  woman  in  the  home?  Are 
there  any  problems  faced  by  women  in  business,  industry, 
etc.,  which  are  different  from  those  faced  by  men?  Has  the 
gospel  any  light  to  shed  and  the  Church  any  particular  task 
to  perform  in  this  connection?  Do  you  feel  that  the  needs  of 
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those  women  who  work  for  the  teaching  and  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  are  being  adequately  met? 

6.  Which  of  the  suggestions  for  the  equipping  of  the  laity  to 
perform  their  task  in  the  world  (paragraphs  2,  3  and  5  of 
the  last  section  of  the  report)  could  best  apply  to  your 
church’s  situation?  What  kind  of  help  are  the  laity  most  in 
need  of?  How  can  it  be  attained? 
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REPORT  OF  SECTION  VI 


THE  LAITY— THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  HIS  VOCATION 

> 

Received  by  the  Assembly  and  commended  to  the  Churches  for 

study  and  appropriate  action 

I.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  LAITY 

THE  title  of  this  report  is  here  taken  to  signify  Christian 
vocation  in  the  sphere  of  daily  work.  The  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  at  Amsterdam  in  1948  declared:  ‘Only  by 
the  witness  of  a  spiritually  intelligent  and  active  laity  can  the 
Church  meet  the  modern  world  in  its  actual  perplexities  and  life 
situations.  Since  one  of  the  hard  facts  of  the  present  time  is  that 
millions  of  people  think  of  the  Church  as  floating  above  the 
modern  world  and  entirely  out  of  touch  with  it,  the  importance 
of  this  simple  pronouncement  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated.’ 
Since  1948  much  has  been  done  by  the  Churches  and  by  pioneer¬ 
ing  groups  within  them  to  rediscover  the  role  of  the  laity  as  the 
Church’s  representatives  in  the  world.  In  different  lands  an 
awakening  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  laity  is  attested  by 
such  developments  as  ‘Kirchentag,’  Evangelical  Academies,  the 
Christian  Frontier,  the  ‘Christian  and  his  Daily  Work’  movement, 
the  concern  for  Christian  Stewardship,  Aktines,  Zoe,  and  many 
similar  enterprises. 

Clergy  and  laity  belong  together  in  the  Church;  if  the  Church 
is  to  perform  her  mission  in  the  world,  they  need  each  other. 
The  growing  emphasis  in  many  parts  of  the  world  upon  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  laity  since  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  an  attempt  to  secure  for  the  laity  some  larger  place 
or  recognition  in  the  Church,  nor  yet  as  merely  a  means  to 
supplement  an  overburdened  and  understaffed  ordained  ministry. 
It  springs  from  the  rediscovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Church 
as  the  People  of  God.  The  word  ‘laity’  must  not  be  understood 
in  a  merely  negative  way  as  meaning  those  church  members 
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who  are  not  clergy.  Though  not  yet  fully  articulated,  a  more 
positive  understanding  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity  is  gaining 
acceptance.  The  phrase  ‘the  ministry  of  the  laity’  expresses  the 
privilege  of  the  whole  Church  to  share  in  Christ’s  ministry  to 
the  world.  We  must  understand  anew  the  implications  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  all  baptized,  that,  as  Christ  came  to  minister,  so 
must  all  Christians  become  ministers  of  His  saving  purpose 
according  to  the  particular  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  each  has 
received,  as  messengers  of  the  hope  revealed  in  Christ.  Therefore 
in  daily  living  and  work  the  laity  are  not  mere  fragments  of  the 
Church  who  are  scattered  about  in  the  world  and  who  come 
together  again  for  worship,  instruction  and  specifically  Christian 
fellowship  on  Sundays.  They  are  the  Church’s  representatives,  no 
matter  where  they  are.  It  is  the  laity  who  draw  together  work 
and  worship;  it  is  they  who  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  Church 
and  the  world,  and  it  is  they  who  manifest  in  word  and  action  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  over  that  world  which  claims  so  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  and  labour.  This,  and  not  some  new  order 
or  organization,  is  the  ministry  of  the  laity.  They  are  called  to  it 
because  they  belong  to  the  Church  although  many  do  not  yet 
know  that  they  are  thus  called. 

But  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  find  an  unexceptionable  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  term  ‘laity’.  ‘Layman’  and  ‘laity’  are  used  to  indicate 
those  members  of  the  Church,  both  men  and  women,  who  earn 
their  livelihood  in  a  secular  job  and  who  therefore  spend  most  of 
their  waking  hours  in  a  ‘worldly’  occupation  (not  excluding 
housewives).  This  is  what  distinguishes  them  in  a  sociological 
sense  from  the  clergy  and  from  full-time  church-workers. 
Accordingly,  the  theme  of  work  is  prominent  in  this  discussion, 
not  because  it  is  the  only  aspect  of  life  in  this  world,  but  because 
it  is  a  very  important  one  and  one  which  has  not  received  from 
the  Churches  the  attention  it  deserves,  although  some  important 
attempts  to  redress  this  situation  have  been  made.  God  calls  the 
whole  Church  to  a  life  of  faith,  obedience,  service  and  worship; 
this  is  the  meaning  of  Christian  vocation  in  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  Every  Christian  has  a  vocation  in  this  bibilical 
sense.  In  modern  usage,  however,  the  term  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  to  mean  ‘occupation’  or  ‘profession’;  and,  though  we 
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cannot  prevent  this  secular  use  of  a  great  biblical  word,  we  shall 
here  use  ‘vocation’  in  the  Christian  meaning  of  God’s  call  which 
comes  to  each  member  of  his  household,  the  Church.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  this  discussion  is,  therefore,  to  make  clear  the 
true  meaning  of  Christian  vocation  in  all  the  occupations  or  pro¬ 
fessions  in  which  Christian  lay-folk  engage. 

II.  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION!  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  DAILY  WORK 

Today  many  people  are  asking  whether  Christianity  has  any 
relevance  to  their  daily  work.  They  feel  that  there  is  a  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  its  worship  and  their  workday  lives.  Both 
Christians  and  non-Christians  are  aware  of  this  gulf  and  are 
concerned  with  it.  It  would  appear  that  in  comparison  with  the 
Church’s  effort  to  teach  the  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  life 
of  the  family  and  to  personal  relations,  the  effort  to  apply  the 
gospel  to  the  world  of  work  has  been  relatively  slight.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  may  be  mentioned  as  accounting  for  the  gulf  that 
seems  to  exist  between  the  faith  and  worship  of  many  lay  people 
and  the  work  which  they  do  during  the  week : 

(a)  The  old  local  community  in  which  men  used  to  work  and 
spend  their  leisure,  make  their  homes  and  offer  their  worship, 
has  in  many  places  disappeared  as  a  result  of  industrialization. 
Many  do  little  more  than  sleep  in  their  ‘parish’,  while  they  spend 
their  working  hours,  and  often  their  leisure  also,  in  another  en¬ 
vironment.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  clergy  have  little  contact 
with  their  parishioners  at  work  and  know  little  of  the  conditions, 
stresses  and  fellowship  of  the  working  group.  Many  people  no 
longer  worship  with  their  work-fellows  but  with  a  quite  different 
group.  Unless  the  Church  is  embodied  in  the  laity  who  know 
Christ  as  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  parish  has  little  chance  of 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  world  of  work. 

(b)  In  lands  which  were  once  ‘Christendom’,  the  Church 
through  its  clergy  controlled  great  areas  of  human  life,  which 
today  stand  altogether  outside  the  Church’s  realm.  The  old  order 
cannot,  and  many  Christians  would  say  should  not,  be  restored; 
nevertheless,  the  resultant  separation  of  Church  and  world  has 
made  it  difficult  for  many  people  to  see  the  relation  between  the 
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two.  Because  they  do  not  understand  their  ministry  as  laity,  they 
are  often  misled  into  narrowly  religious  ways  or  else  are  carried 
into  an  unconscious  acceptance  of  secular  viewpoints.  There  are 
often  no  visible  distinctions  between  the  Christian’s  hopes  and 
purposes  and  his  work  and  those  of  unbelievers. 

(c)  The  gulf  is  widened  when  current  evaluations  of  different 
kinds  of  work  are  accepted  by  Christians.  Thus  academic  or 
highly  skilled  work  is  over-valued,  despite  the  fact  that  from  a 
Christian  standpoint  the  most  menial  work  possesses  a  high 
dignity;  and  this  still  happens  even  in  a  day  in  which  society  itself 
is  in  many  lands  overthrowing  this  out-dated  scale  of  values.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  Christians  who  have  received  a  higher 
education,  when  they  cannot  find  the  kind  of  work  which  they 
expect,  will  refuse  other  forms  of  work  out  of  a  defective  sense 
of  the  true  dignity  of  work.  On  this  subject  the  Church  should 
have  much  to  teach  to  its  own  members. 

(d)  Though  it  is  right  to  stress  the  importance  of  work  as  God’s 
ordinance  for  human  life,  it  happens  in  some  places  that  an 
idol  is  made  out  of  work.  Work  is  not  the  whole  of  life,  and 
when  men  make  it  their  chief  object  in  living,  they  are  prevented 
from  coming  into  right  relationships  with  God  and  with  their 
fellow-men. 

(e)  Certain  inherited  false  views  of  work  are  still  in  some 
places  effective  in  dividing  the  Church  from  the  working  world. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  some  sections  of  church  life  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  man  only  as  a  soul  to  be  saved  without  regard  to  his 
physical,  mental,  and  social  welfare.  Work  is  accordingly  viewed 
only  as  a  field  for  evangelism,  a  sphere  of  opportunity  for  per¬ 
sonal  witness.  While,  of  course,  the  Christian  layman  will  miss 
no  suitable  occasion  for  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  truth,  he 
will  regard  his  job  as  itself  a  matter  in  which  he  may  directly 
serve  his  Lord.  He  will  bear  witness  not  only  with  his  lips  but 
by  the  quality  of  his  workmanship;  he  will  do  his  work  as  ‘unto 
his  Master  in  heaven’.  A  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
Creation  will  remind  him  that  God  has  given  to  man  an  awesome 
capacity  to  change  the  face  of  nature  by  his  work;  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  man  in  his  work  must  neither  be  ignored  nor 
regarded  as  manifestations  of  his  sinful  pride. 
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III.  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  WORK 

This  gulf  between  the  Church  and  the  life  of  the  world  can 
be  bridged  by  those  who  have  a  Christian  view  of  work.  Certain 
aspects  of  work  may  be  distinguished.  In  real  life  they  overlap, 
and  there  is  an  element  of  each  in  all  work. 

(a)  In  one  aspect  work  is  the  necessary  ordering  of  daily  life 
so  that  human  needs  may  be  fulfilled  and  as  such  work  begins 
every  morning  in  farm,  factory,  and  home.  Such  work  can  under 
good  conditions  become  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction,  but  it 
has  often  become  a  drudgery  which  has  led  to  futility  and  des¬ 
pair.  In  either  case,  and  perhaps  especially  in  the  latter, 
Christians  will  find  strength  in  the  confident  hope  that  this  world 
will  be  consummated  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Obedience  to  the 
divine  ordinance  of  work,  doing  one’s  work  not  as  men-pleasers 
but  as  unto  our  Master  in  heaven,  is  a  deliverance  from  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  men’s  efforts;  it  bears  the  assurance  that  all  honest  toil 
derives  meaning  from  this  final  consummation.  Earthly  success 
will  not  be  the  highest  standard  by  which  Christians  judge  their 
daily  work.  While  they  will  want  to  insist  that  work  receives  a 
decent  and  just  recompense,  adequate  for  the  worker  and  his 
dependants,  Christians  yet  know  that,  whatever  may  be  its 
reward  in  this  life,  their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

(b)  Furthermore,  all  honest  work  is  service  rendered  to  society. 
Even  amongst  those  who  are  not  Christians,  this  truth  is  often 
recognized  and  is  a  source  of  gratification.  When  it  is  ignored  and 
men  think  only  of  their  rights  and  not  of  the  service  which  they 
may  render  to  the  community,  they  violate  their  own  nature; 
increased  production  or  higher  rewards  become  ends  in  them¬ 
selves.  When  this  happens  the  very  rewards  of  work,  greater 
wealth  and  increased  leisure,  are  wasted  in  selfish  enjoyments 
which  bring  no  benefit  to  society  at  large.  The  relevance  of  the 
Christian  teaching  about  service  to  one’s  neighbour  is  obvious 
here.  Every  human  being,  worthy  or  unworthy,  becomes  one’s 
neighbour  and  the  Christian  rejoices  that  in  his  work  he  may 
thus,  however  feebly,  reflect  the  goodness  of  God,  who  causes 
His  sun  to  shine  and  His  rain  to  fall  on  the  just  and  the  unjust 
alike. 

(c)  Implanted  in  all  men  is  a  desire  to  create  new  forms  of 
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being  and  of  value,  and  it  is  in  the  work  of  the  very  few  that  this 
power  of  creation  is  seen  at  the  highest  level.  These  are  the 
individuals  who  transform  the  face  of  nature,  change  men’s  view 
of  the  world,  and  create  new  forms  of  value — the  great  philoso¬ 
phers,  scientists,  artists,  poets,  craftsmen,  and  so  on.  If  we  speak 
of  the  work  of  such  men  as  creative,  we  must  do  so  with  the 
utmost  circumspection,  since  it  is  all  too  easy  for  men  in  their 
pride  to  say  to  themselves,  ‘ye  shall  be  as  gods’.  The  biblical 
writers  use  the  word  ‘create’  only  of  God,  never  of  men,  and  they 
shrink  from  speaking  of  man’s  work  as  creative.  This  kind  of 
work  becomes  demonic  in  its  mighty  achievements  as  soon  as 
men  trust  in  their  own  power  to  re-create  the  world  by  means 
of  their  scientific  and  technical  skill.  Yet,  properly  understood, 
man’s  spontaneous  joy  in  the  creative  element  in  work  is  a  sign 
of  that  freedom  for  which  creation  longs  and  of  the  truth  that 
man  shall  subdue  the  earth  and  have  dominion  over  it.  That  his 
freedom  and  dominion  are  achieved  only  in  Christ  and  his  ‘new 
creation’  is  the  profound  biblical  truth  to  which  all  human  ‘crea¬ 
tive’  aspiration  points,  even  though  men  often  do  not  know  this. 

God  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  the  world.  He  is  also  its  Re¬ 
deemer.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  sphere  of  God’s  redemp¬ 
tive  work,  the  new  creation  which  is  destined  to  renew  the  old. 
Every  member  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  every  layman,  is 
called  by  God  to  witness  to  the  reality  of  this  new  creation,  that 
is,  to  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  in  all  his  work  and  words 
and  life;  this  is  the  meaning  of  Christian  vocation  in  secular 
affairs.  Every  situation  in  daily  life  provides  an  opportunity  to 
this  call  of  God.  In  this  way  the  Church  through  the  laity  be¬ 
comes  the  leaven  in  the  lump,  the  constant  sign  at  the  centre  of 
the  world’s  affairs  of  the  divine  mercy  and  admonition. 

Of  course,  serious  conflicts  will  arise  as  Christians  seek  to  re¬ 
late  their  divine  vocation  to  their  daily  work.  Duties  towards 
dependants,  fellow- workers,  and  society  frequently  conflict  with 
one  another.  Work  that  is  socially  harmful  or  which  thwarts  the 
worker’s  sense  of  craftsmanship  is  an  offence  to  the  awakened 
conscience,  as  is  also  work  that  is  relentless  drudgery.  The  use  of 
machinery  has  abolished  much  (though  not  all)  back-breaking 
toil  in  industrialized  areas.  But  it  has  as  yet  hardly  affected  vast 
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agricultural  communities  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
Christians  also  have  to  learn  to  serve  God  in  their  work,  even 
while  that  work  is  still  largely  drudgery.  Moreover,  the  use  of 
machinery  has  created  problems  as  well  as  solved  them. 

There  is  special  need  for  Christian  consideration  of  some  of 
the  new  problems  in  a  highly  organized  industrial  society.  For 
example,  in  such  societies  today  the  making  of  decisions  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  few  at  the  top  of  the  organization,  unless 
strenuous  attempts  are  made  to  devolve  control.  Furthermore, 
many  important  decisions  are  not  personal  decisions  based  on 
personal  responsibility,  but  group  decisions  based  on  group 
responsibilities.  Both  the  company  director  and  the  trade  unionist 
act  as  members  of  a  group.  The  individual  Christian  will  make 
his  voice  heard,  and  a  group  decision  is  reached  on  a  basis  of 
compromise.  He  is  not  of  course  always  or  necessarily  at  variance 
with  the  group.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Churches  are  still  working  only  with  an  ethic  of  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  and  have  not  yet  thought  out  the  ethics  of  group 
responsibility. 

Another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  Christians  should  be 
directed  is  the  way  in  which  work  brings  men  into  new  forms  of 
association  with  their  fellows.  The  working  group  often  becomes 
a  real  community  in  which  effective  bonds  of  loyalty,  fellow- 
feeling  and  mutual  interest  are  engendered.  Hence  it  happens 
that  a  working  community  in  this  sense  may  become  opposed  to 
the  wider  community  around  it  as  it  seeks  to  promote  its  own 
ends;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  exploited  by  the  State  in  its  effort  to 
subordinate  the  individual  and  to  reduce  man  to  the  status  of  a 
worker  and  nothing  more.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  that  the 
traditional  concern  of  Christian  ethics  with  personal  morality 
should  be  widened  so  that  the  insights  of  Christian  faith  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  important  problem  of  group  be¬ 
haviour.  The  working  community  must  be  seen  to  be  neither  an 
end  in  itself  nor  a  means  to  the  ends  of  the  State;  and  its  true 
status  and  character  must  be  defined  in  the  light  of  the  Christian 
understanding  of  man. 

Because  work  is  a  divine  ordinance  for  human  fife,  there  is 
an  obligation  upon  society  to  provide  all  its  members  with 
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opportunity  to  work.  Unemployment  is  not  only  a  problem  for 
economists  but  for  all  Christian  people;  the  Christian  view  of  the 
nature  of  work  lays  upon  the  laity  the  duty  of  promoting 
measures  which  will  ensure  the  opportunity  of  all  those  who  wish 
to  work  to  secure  employment.  Similarly,  the  Christian  will  some¬ 
times  judge  in  the  light  of  his  Christian  understanding  that  the 
structure  of  his  occupation  should  be  changed.  His  divine  calling 
may  enable  him  to  transcend  the  framework  of  secular  society, 
but  if  he  is  to  transform  it  he  must  associate  with  his  fellows  in 
a  united  struggle  to  improve  working  conditions.  Labour  unions, 
farmers’  groups,  professional  associations  and  the  like  can  be 
organs  through  which  a  Christian  layman  may  serve  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  as  truly  as  he  serves  it  in  what  is  conventionally  recognized 
as  ‘church  work’.  The  Christian  should  work  within  such  groups, 
or  in  the  political  party  which  he  deems  to  be  the  most  useful  in 
combating  social  ills,  and  in  this  effort  he  is  sustained  by  his 
hope  in  Christ.  While  he  accepts  at  its  full  weight  the  fact  of  sin  in 
all  human  ideals  and  achievements,  he  will  not  give  way  to 
apathy  because  of  his  Christian  hope;  nor  will  he  share  the 
despair  of  those  who  have  not  this  hope  but  are  conscious  of 
their  insignificance  in  face  of  the  vast  processes  which  they  seem 
powerless  to  change  or  bend  to  righteous  ends.  The  Christian 
will  hold  firmly  to  the  fact  of  Christ  as  the  hope  of  the  world, 
and  he  wifi  therefore  view  the  resources  of  nature  not  as  so  much 
raw  material  to  be  used  entirely  as  man  wills,  but  as  God’s  gifts 
to  be  used  responsibly  in  the  light  of  this  Christian  hope  con¬ 
cerning  the  end  for  which  all  things  were  made. 

Thus,  all  human  fife  and  work  are  transformed  by  hope  in 
Christ.  All  work  honestly  done,  whether  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  earning  a  livelihood,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  community, 
or  out  of  spontaneous  joy  in  creative  effort,  has  genuine  value 
and  meaning  in  the  purpose  of  God.  Regarded  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  world,  the  work  which  men  do  is  of  transient 
worth;  even  man’s  most  enduring  achievements  must  one  day 
pass  away.  But  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  hope  in  the 
coming  Kingdom  of  Christ;  every  act  of  obedience  to  God’s  law 
possesses  abiding  significance  and  worth. 
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IV.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  LAITY:  HOW  CAN  IT  BECOME  EFFECTIVE? 

The  time  has  come  to  make  the  ministry  of  the  laity  explicit, 
visible  and  active  in  the  world.  The  real  battles  of  the  faith  today 
are  being  fought  in  factories,  shops,  offices,  and  farms,  in  political 
parties  and  government  agencies,  in  countless  homes,  in  the 
press,  radio  and  television,  in  the  relationship  of  nations.  Very 
often  it  is  said  that  the  Church  should  ‘go  into  these  spheres;’ 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  Church  is  already  in  these  spheres  in  the 
persons  of  its  laity. 

So  far,  although  in  varying  degrees,  our  Churches  have  failed 
to  give  their  members  the  support  they  need  to  make  them  effec¬ 
tive  representatives  of  the  Church  in  their  working  life.  Millions 
of  men  who  know  they  belong  in  the  world  and  speak  its 
language  and  who  are  also  faithful  church  members  are  still  look¬ 
ing  for  the  Church  that  will  stand  beside  them  as  they  work. 
Only  if  our  Churches  succeed  in  being  with  their  laity  in  the 
struggles  of  our  present  world  will  the  laity  in  their  turn  become 
genuine  representatives  of  the  Church  in  areas  of  modern  life  to 
which  otherwise  the  Church  has  no  access.  An  immense  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  open  to  the  Churches  in  the  world  through  their  laity 
not  to  be  seized  for  ecclesiastical  domination  but  for  Christian 
witness.  But  this  opportunity  for  witness  can  only  be  seized  if 
there  is  a  change  of  emphasis  and  of  prevailing  atmosphere  in 
many  Churches. 

(1)  Churches  can  become  preoccupied  with  their  own  internal 
organization  programmes  and  activities  to  such  an  extent  or  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  fail  to  grasp  the  importance  of  Christian 
witness  in  and  through  secular  organs  of  society,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  their  members  to  participate  fully  in  them.  The  Christian 
who,  for  example,  throws  himself  into  the  social  and  political 
struggle  should  be  actively  encouraged  and  considered  a  gain, 
not  a  loss,  to  the  Church. 

(2)  There  is  need  to  change  the  atmosphere  which  strikes  the 
newcomer  so  forcibly  in  many  churches,  the  atmosphere  of  an 
old-fashioned  middle-class  culture,  now  radically  changed  in 
society  but  surviving  in  the  Church.  A  tendency  to  choose  the  lay 
leadership  of  a  congregation  from  among  white-collar  workers 
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often  prevents  others,  especially  young  industrial  workers,  from 
feeling  at  home  in  the  Church. 

(3)  It  is  often  thought  in  the  Church  that  the  clergy  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  obliged  to  walk  worthily  of  their  Christian 
calling  wherever  they  may  be.  From  the  laity  a  lower  standard 
is  tolerated  or  even  expected.  The  clergy  have  their  appointed 
function  in  the  Church,  the  ministry  of  Word  and  Sacraments. 
God  calls  men  to  this  ministry,  and  every  Christian  needs  to 
ask  whether  it  is  to  this  ministry  or  to  the  ministry  of  the  laity 
that  God’s  call  comes.  But  on  clergy  and  laity  alike  God  lays  the 
demand  for  total  commitment  to  Him.  The  ministry  of  the  laity 
should  mean  nothing  less  than  this  total  commitment  of  all  man’s 
time,  deeds  and  possessions. 

Many  people  are  conscious  that  they  are  ill  equipped  for  their 
task  of  ministry.  The  following  suggestions  are  put  forward 
with  a  view  to  equipping  them  for  their  task. 

(1)  In  churches  with  many  recent  converts,  basic  Christian 
teaching  in  the  faith,  in  prayer,  worship  and  Bible  reading  is 
the  first  task,  proceeding  step  by  step  with  Christian  witness  and 
obedience  in  the  home  and  daily  work.  Even  in  long-established 
congregations  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  basic 
instruction  is  unnecessary.  An  active  and  organized  laity  could 
be  a  menace  if  it  were  not  well  instructed  in  the  essentials  of 
Christian  faith  and  life. 

(2)  Among  the  laity  there  will  be  those  who  by  reason  of  their 
devotion  and  gifts  hold  positions  of  responsibility  and  influence 
amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  church  members.  It  is  of  especial 
importance  that  they  should  be  able  to  bring  the  truths  of 
Christian  doctrine  to  bear  upon  the  lay  experience  of  life  and 
work  in  the  world.  Theology  is  not  for  clergy  only;  it  must  be 
accessible  to  lay  people  in  a  form  which  they  recognize  as  rele¬ 
vant  and  essential  to  their  proper  task. 

(3)  The  clergy  need  a  better  acquaintance  with  present-day 
working  society,  both  by  study  and  experience,  in  order  that  they 
may  help  their  laity  and  follow  them  with  their  prayers.  Some 
theological  seminaries  have  already  made  notable  progress  in 
this  respect. 

(4)  The  home  should  become  a  place  where  children  grow  up 
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to  regard  work  and  occupation  as  a  sphere  of  Christian  vocation. 
In  it  children  can  learn  to  recognize  God’s  voice  and  obey  Him 
when  He  calls.  Parents  need  to  learn  in  the  Church  Christian 
attitudes  toward  work  and  vocation,  and  teach  them  to  their 
children  in  place  of  the  prevailing  worldly  standards  of  ‘getting 
on’  or  ‘keeping  up  with  the  Joneses’.  Christian  youth  organiza¬ 
tions  should  reinforce  this  teaching  by  helping  young  people  to 
choose  their  occupations  in  the  light  of  Christian  teaching  about 
vocation. 

(5)  Any  emphasis  on  the  ministry  of  the  laity  means  not  only 
training  but  a  special  kind  of  pastoral  care.  Laymen  and  women 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  pastoral  gifts  that  many  of  them 
possess.  Mutual  care  of  members  by  each  other  as  well  as  by 
the  clergy  is  needed  in  the  Church.  Christians  have  many 
natural  opportunities  for  the  pastoral  care  of  neighbours,  work¬ 
mates  and  others. 

(6)  Christians  from  the  same  or  related  occupations  should 
have  some  opportunity  to  meet  occasionally.  In  fellowship  with 
Christians  in  similar  work  they  can  study  and  discuss  common 
concerns,  including  problems  of  the  structure  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion,  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith.  This  practice  is  spreading  to 
many  parts  of  the  world,  taking  different  forms.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  single  parish  is  not  large  enough  to  draw  people 
together  in  a  specialized  way  and  a  regional  and  ecumenical 
basis  serves  the  purpose  better.  There  is  room  for  more  experi¬ 
ment  and  for  a  wide  interchange  of  experience  between  the  many 
associations,  groups  and  cells  of  laity,  residential  colleges,  and 
‘Evangelical  Academies’.  These,  along  with  other  specific  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  lay  retreats,  conferences  and  consultations,  are 
rapidly  growing  in  number  and  scope. 

The  Church  is  sent  into  the  world  as  a  ministering  com¬ 
munity,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  the  parts  serve  each  other,  but 
that  all  serve  the  world.  Here  we  see  the  relevance  of  the  main 
theme  of  the  Assembly  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  Christ 
died  for  the  whole  world  and  a  deep  conviction  that  this  was 
so,  would  make  the  Church  the  bearer  of  hope  to  the  world. 
The  Church  would  become  outward-going  both  in  evangelism 
and  in  daily  service  through  work. 
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Our  world  is  characterized  by  unprecedented  technical,  organi¬ 
zational  and  scientific  achievements  and  at  the  same  time  by  dis- 
illusionments,  cynicism  and  fear  of  final  self-destruction.  The 
Church  must  not  become  an  escape  for  those  who  do  not  dare 
to  look  such  a  world  in  the  face.  The  Church  cannot  offer  men 
security  in  this  world,  but  because  she  preaches  the  cross  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  brings  hope  to  men.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Christians  can  never  abandon  the  world. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ASSEMBLY 

(i)  We  commend  this  report  to  the  Churches  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  make  it  a  part  of  their  thinking  and  encourage  adven¬ 
turous  experiments. 

(ii)  We  commend  this  report  to  those  engaged  in  such  experi¬ 
ments  in  order  to  strengthen  their  efforts  and  to  draw  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  certain  criteria  which  may  help  them  and  to  certain 
dangers  which  they  may  encounter. 

(iii)  We  commend  this  report  to  organizations  of  laymen  and 
women  in  the  Church  asking  them  to  consider  how  their  activi¬ 
ties  can  be  co-ordinated  so  as  to  contribute  to  a  better  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 

(iv)  We  recommend  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  con¬ 
tinue  the  study  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  work,  begun 
before  Evanston,  and  that  it  be  jointly  undertaken  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  and  Society  and  the  Department  of  Laity. 

(v)  We  recommend  that  the  Central  Committee  provide  for  the 
adequate  staffing  of  the  Department  of  Laity  and  that  the  Central 
Committee  take  care  that  it  remain  a  flexible  instrument  able 
to  assist,  by  every  possible  means,  the  emergence  of  a  true 
ministry  of  the  laity. 
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TWO  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE  NET 


